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DEMOGRAPHIC CORRELATES OF EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE LEVELS « 

WERE EXAMINED BY COUNTY IN THE 11 EX-CONFECERATE SOUTHERN \ 

STATES TO FIND CUT VWETHER THE SAME VARIABLES PREDICT | 

PERFORMANCE FOR BOTH NEGRO AND WHITE STUDENTS IN THE SAME | 

WAY. DATA WERE DERIVED MAINLY FROM U.S. CENSUS REPORTS AND 
FROM MATERIALS OF STATE AND LOCAL DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. j 

PERFORMANCE MEASURES USED WERE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE RATES, | 

AGE-GRADE RETARDATION RATES, DROPOUT RATES, AND COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE RATES. A WIDE RANGE OF POSSIBLE PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
WAS EXAMINED. DATA WERE ANALYZED FOR EACH STATE SEPARATELY 
AND THEN SUMMARIZED FOR THE ENTIRE REGION. THE BEST 
PREDICTORS OF THE LEVEL OF ABSOLUTE NEGRO AND WHITE 

PERFORMANCE WERE FOUND TO BE (1) "INTRARACE MEDIAN ADULT | 

EDUCATION," (2) "PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE," AND <3) "POPULATION 1 

PER HOUSEHOLD." "MEDIAN EDUCATION," "EXPENDITURES, " AND 

"PERCENTAGE IN AGRICULTURE" RANKED HIGH AS PREDICTORS OF THE 

RELATIVE PERFORMANCE OF NEGROES (COMPUTED AS A PERCENTAGE OF 

THE WHITE PERFORMANCE LEVEL) . WITHOUT CONTROLS, "PERCENTAGE 

NEGRO" WAS ANOTHER GOOD PREDICTOR OF BOTH WHITE PERFORMANCE 

RATES (POSITIVELY RELATED) AND NEGRO RATES (NEGATIVELY 

RELATED) . POOR PREDICTORS OF PERFORMANCE WERE (1) "PERCENTAGE 

URBAN" AND "POPULATION CHANGE," (2) "MEDIAN INCOME," AND (3« 

"FREQUENCY OF RACIAL VIOLENCE." POSSIBLE PRACTICAL 
APPLICATIONS CF THE FINDINGS WERE DISCUSSED. RELATED 

INFORMATION MAY BE FOUND IN ED CIO 838. (JH) h 
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CE&PTER I I 

INTRODUCTION i 



It is a well-established practice in sociology to utilize Census- 

type measures for predicting and explaining social phenomena. In the 

1 2 

fie^d of race relations, school desegregation, voting behavior, lynch- 
3 4 

ings, and economic discrimination are among the phenomeua for which 
demographic correlates have been found. Certain factors have consistently 
emerged as the best predictors of race-related behavior: the percentage 

of Negroes in the population, percentage urban, and various socio-economic 
indices, such as median income, median education, and percentage of (white) 
women in the labor force. 

A study of educational performance and motivation among Southern 
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adolescents — focusing on racial differences — can profitably begin 
with just such an examination of demographic correlates. We can ask these 
questions: t^at kinds of places tend to have high levels of educational 

performance? t^t kinds have low levels of performance? Are the dis- 
tinctions between “good-performance" and "bad-performance" places the 
same for whites and Negroes, or are there racial differences? 

To answer these questions, we must first choose the variables to 
investigate — which measures of educational performance and which demo- 
graphic and socio-economic measures. Decisions must also be made as to 
what population we wish to study and what geographic subdivision within 

the population we wish to use as our unit of analysis. 

These latter problems are more easily resolved. We have chosen 
to study the eleven states of the Old Confederacy.^ Besides our particular 
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interest in Southeim education, this decision is also based on the fact 
that state 'departments of education *■* a most important source of data 
in a study such as this provide substantial amounts of information 
by race only in these states* We have chosen the county as the unit of 
analysis because it is the only subdivision which has all of the following 
desired characteristics: 

1) It can be used to divide the entire Sruthem region into 
mutually exclusive and exhaustive units 

2) The data of interest to us — mainly available from the Census 
Bureau or state departments of education — are generally 
provided for each county. 

3) , It is a sufficiently small unit to be considered relatively 

homogeneous; thus, data for it are more likely to reflect the 
county as a whole and not just the most important of disparate 
parts. 

4) It is a unit that doea not overlap across state boundaries. 

This enables us to look at each state separately.^ 

In this study we shall Include only counties having a non-white 
population of at least 1,000. This is the minimum figure for which the 1960. 
Census provides data by race. Since we are interested in making racial 
comparisons, and since many of our independent measures intended to predict 
school performance are derived from Census data, we must accept their 
cutting point as the criterion for exclusion of counties from our sample. 

Ue must now ask what kinds of information are to be used for each 

♦ 

county? First, there are the dependent variables — the indices of schol- 
astic performance. Four types of performance variables have been selected 
to represent the full range of available data. These are as follows: (In 



the next chapter we shall describe the specific ways each variable has 
been laeasured,) 

1) P .ercetttaRe of pupils in average daily attendance . This is a 
measure of cosmitment to education. on the part of pupils. 

Ifliere the cosmitment is high, where the eagerness to learzi is 
prevalent, the attendance rates should be high. 

2) College entrance rates . Here we have an index of behavior 
directed towards the goal of high^ education. !Ugh levels 
of perforsiance on this measure denote a conmunity whose youth 
are motivated to use the means necessary for entering high 
status occupations. 

3} Scholastic non-retardation rates « This is our best available 
statistical index of performance of pupils while in school. 
Although standards and promotion policies will vary greatly, 
in general we can assume that a higher promotion rate and a 
smaller percentage of pupils behind their age-group in school 
mean a better job of learning on the part of students. 

4) Pupil retention rates . This is an attes^t to assess the pre- 
valence of dropouts in the county. Where the percentage of 
pupils dropping out of school before graduation is highest, 

\ie have greatest evidence of wastage of human resources which, 
in our increasingly specialized society, require at least 
high school training to be utilized fully. 

As with the performance variables, our choice of possible predictors 
of performance is limited by the availability of data. In fact, as men- 
tioned before, it has been feasible to use just tx/o main sources of 



The selected 



Information, the Census and state departments of education, 
types of data can be classified into four broad categories: demographic, 

general socio-economic, "educational” (l.e«. Indicating local support 
for education), and "race relational" (l.«^., reflecting local race rela- 
tions). Following is a list of the specific variables chosen for their 
possible relationship with the measures of educational performance. The 
exact measures used will be discussed in the next chapter. 



Demographic Variables 

1) County population. 

2) Percentag<^^of population living in urban areas. 

3) Populatiim change, 1950-1960. ' ' ■ 

4) Percentage of Negroes in the population. 



1 ) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6 ) 

7) 

8 ) 
9) 



1 ) 

2 ) 



General Socio-economic Variables 
Percentage of ^7ork force in manufacturing. 

Percentage of work force in agriculture. 

Percentage of wrk force esq>loyed in non-farm white-collar jobs 
Percentage of work force esployed in blue-collar jobs. 

Number of persons per household. 

Percentage of persons under 18 living with both parents. 

Median income. 

Median . education. 

Percentage of adults with some college education. 

Educational 
Per pupil expenditure. 

Pupil-teacher ratio. 

Percentage of teachers with at least a bachelor's degree. 




Race Relational 



1) Percentage of age-eligible Negroes registered to vote (by 
itself and as a percentage of the white registration rate) • 

2) Nuflaber of lynchings of Negroes, before 1920 and 1920-61. 

3} Nuoiber of recent acts, of 'racial violence, 1955-60. 

Taken together, data for these variables go a long way towards 
describing the county unit. They tell us how urbanized the county is, 
how much its population is growing, and the racial composition of the 
population. In addition, they provide us with' information about the 
economic structure and well-be-^ng of the county and about the stability 
and socio-economic status of its families. They also indicate the attention 
given to schools by the local populace. And, finally, they reveal the state 
of race relations in the county. 

Host of our predictions of the relationships between these and the 
performance variables border on what might be considered the obvious. But 
there is recognized scientific merit in testing whether the ’'obvious" Is 
actually true. Real understanding of social phenomena often comes only 

O 

after popular views are recognized as misperceptions. In some cases, our 
initial predictions of relationships have been derived from previous theory 

and research. But in large part, these predictions are hunches that have 

been based on their reasonableness in the light -of current knowledge; we 

have been prepared to see our expectations overturned. At any rate, these 

predictions require formal statement and some elaboration before we can 

proceed. . 

Hypotheses Involving Denonraphic Variables 

He would expect that the more urban, more populous counties will 

% 

show relatively high educational performance. Likei/ise, the faster 



growing counties (coinciding, in large part, t^ith the more populous ones) 
should have high performance levels. TJhere communities are large and 
growing, scope of opportunities for youth the incentive to develop 
one's mental capacities •* should elicit stronger endeavor in the public 
schools. 

most direct support for these hypotheses comes from previous 

9 

findings of an association between urbanism and college entrance, between 
.urbanism and median education of adults, and between urbanism and per 
pupil expenditure. ^ 

Corroboration can also be derived both from general impressions 
and from other previous findings indicating a great involvement of 
the urban population in the mainstream of society. Industry and commerce 
have predominately urban orientations, and both generally require of 
participants a level of training above that needed by most persons in 
rural occupations. Also, the fact that wealth tends to concentrate in 
growing, urban localities should mean greater resources available for 
education in these coouiunitles. With greater resources should come more 
fdqceosful results. And finally, we might draw some indirect support 

from earlier demographic studies that have shown urbanism to be correlated 
with such indices of progressiveness (presumably correlated, in turn, 
with better education or at least with more interest in improving education) 
as faster desegregation,^^ lower lynching rates, greater social mobility 
and lesser political conservatism.^^ Moreover, it would seem that larger 
urban communities are most likely to lead the way in programs to improve 
health, raise wage standards, reduce intergroup conflict, up-date 
the school system to cope better with modern needs of students and society. 
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Ti^se pxograu would «ll sem to iadicate the kind of coBnuaity sore 
conducive to learning aaong youth. 

As for the dee»graph£c variable of percentage Heero (race ratio) , 
there are sooeidiat contradictory guides to using it in hypotheses. He 
have ample evidence that the fate of Negroes in an area tends to be poorer 
where the percentage of Negroes is higher — particularly when the degree 

, r 

of urbanism is controlled for.^^ But the effect of race ratio on the 
white population is not clear. On the one hand, there is the claim that 
the areas of greatest Negro concentration tend to be socially and econom- 
ically depressed in general. The Negroes are iw>t well off in these places 
and the whites suffer, too, as a consequence. It is often stated that a 
rise in the standard of living* of the Negroes would result in improved 
social conditions for all; for eKample, the added purchasing power from 
a fully employed and more highly paid Negro group would mean improvement 
in the total economy. It is an easy step to conclude from this that the 
depressed, heavily Negro areas will have relatively unsuccessful school 
programs for both races. 

But some of the evidence may actually run counter to this conclusion. 
He refer here to the findings of greater racial discrimination where the 
percentage of Negroes is higher. These would indicate that whites in 
such areas will not be at a disadvantage at least relative to the 
Negroes in the same areas and perhaps even relative to whites elsewhere. 
Thus, we might predict that the percentage of Negroes in a county will 

••T 

be negatively related to the educational performance of Negroes in the 
county, but positively related to at least the relative - performance of 
whites; He cannot have any firm expectations on how the absolute per- 
formance of vdiites relates to the race ratio. 





HtBPtbttei Involving Ctotral Socio »ec<m<Milc i<ble» 

The essociation of certain aocio-econoBlc variables with educa- 
tional perforainca, using data for individuals rather than areas* has 
already been established* Uith hi^ier fasily incosie* higher occupational 
status {as seaeured by the percentage of idiite-collar workers aaiong the 

eoployed}* and greater parental education cosms greater success for 

18 

children in school* ' A positive association ni^t also be ejected 
between educational perfonunce and fasiily stabili^ as sMasured by the 
percentage of children living with both. par«its* although to our knowledge, 
this association has i^arently not yet been desionstrated in research* 

Two variables expected to adversely affect perforaance are faMly 
. site and the percentage eaiployed in agriculture* ' The latter is siaply 
the other side of the previously discussed variable of urbanisn* The 
fomet, faally site, is a factor which has been found to increase as a 
function of lower socio-economic status* Its effects on school-related 
behavior, therefore, should be the opposite of the effects of status; 
that is, where family sice is greater the performance of children in school 
will tend to be lower* This can be attributed directly to the lessened 
emphasis on academic achievement in lower-status families as well as to 

decreased individualised attention to their children on the part of 

* » 

parents of large broods* 

Finally, we can find good arguments to support contradictory 

I 

hypotheses with regard to our two remaining socio-economic variables, 
percentage eBq»loyed in manufacturing and percentage eo^loyed in. blue- 
collar jobs* Both factors would seem to be related to low socio-economic 
status which we have already tentatively associated with low educational 
performance* At the same tiae , both factors should also be related to 
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the degree of urbenness of « county* In this respect, the more urban 
^re industrisl, more blue-collar) places should display higher levels 
of performance* Perhaps our prediction here should be for a negative 
relationship between the two tariables and performance after urbanism 
is controlled for * Ue shall avoid any hypotheses concerning the direction 
, of the relationships at the simple sero-order-correlation level of analysis* 

T * 

Hypotheses lhvo lvt,tn^ ^ ucational Variables 

Though perhaps not previously examined systematically, certain 
i^fpotheses seem obvious with regard to the variables indicating local 
support for education* Specifically, we should expect educational per- 
formance to be hi^er where per pupil expenditures are higher, where there 
« • *■ . 

are -fewer pupils per teacher, and where teachers themselves are better 
educated* In other words, where the school system is relatively good — 
as Indicated by strong community financial backing which, in turn, results 
in better teachers having bettor working conditions — the product of 
the system should also be good* 

Hypotheses favolving Race- Relational Variables 

Up until now, with one or two exceptions, the independent variables 

t 

discussed have been expected to act in similar fashion on both whites 
and Hegtoes* Racial differences in performance levels can then be attributed 
mainly to racial differences in these predictor variables* But this last 
set of factors — reflecting local race relations — would seem most 
pertinent only for predicting school behavior, of Negroes. These variables 
can be viewed as possible determinants of Negro performance, while they 
are not likely to serve the same purpose for whites* For the latter, 
at the very best, these same variables can be seen as indicators of 



uhite culture and only indirectly as correlates of motivation and 
achievement among white youth. 

In line with this reasoning, we would expect to find a positive 
relationship between Hegro school performance and Negro voter registration^ 
But we can only hesitantly moke this prediction concerning the association 
of white performance with this same factor* Also, lynchings and racial 
violence ought definitely to be negatively associated \d.th Negro performance 
and possibly related in a negative way to white performance. 

This means we predict better school performance for. Negroes where 
race relations are relatively good; the freer atmosphere of such com- 

munities should contribute to greater motivation — to less inhibition 
or outright suppres^on of mental activity. If whites do better in- 
schools in the same places — * and we think they mi^t it will not be 
because of a lack of suppression, but because of the greater progressive- 
ness of their culture (as Indicated by the greater freedom permitted the 
Negro subordinate group). 

Summary of Hypotheses 

Following is a sucmary list of the hypotheses stated in the 
preceding pages. Unless otherwise noted, these apply to both races. 

1) County population is positively related to school performance. 

2) The percentage of the population living in urban areas Is 
positively related to school performance. 

3) Population increase is positively related to school performance. 

I 

4) Race ratio (the percentage of Negroes in the population) is 
negatively related to Ne2Vo educational performance and 
positively related to the relative performance of whites and 
possibly to absolute white performance, as well. 




5) Family income is postively related to school performance* 

6) The percentage of non-farm white-collar workers in the total 
labor force is positively related to school performance* 

7) Median education of adults is positively related to school 
performance.* 

8) The. percentage of adults with some college education is 
positively related to school performance* 

9) The percentage of children under 18 living with both parents 
is positively related to school performance* 

10) Family sise is negatively related to school performance* 

11) The percentage of the labor force exq>loyed in agriculture is 
negative^ly related to school performance; 

12) The percentage of the labor force employed in manufacturing 
is negatively related to school performance, when the degree 
of urbanism is controlled* 

13) The percentage of blue-collar workers in the total labor force 
is negatively related to school performance, when the degree of 
urbanism is controlled* 

14) School expenditure per pupil is positively related to school 
performance* 

15) The percentage of teachers, with at least a B*A* degree is 
positively related to school performance* 

16) The number of pupils per teacher is negatively related to 
school performance* 

17) The extent of Negro voter registration is positively related 
to school performance for both races (though the prediction is 
made more confidently for Negro children)* 
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10) Frequency of lynchings Is negatively related to school 

performance for both races (definite prediction only for Negroes). 

19) Frequency of recent acts of racial violence is negatively related 
to school performance for both races (definite prediction only 
for Negroes). 

These are the sisq>le predictions of hov each of our selected inde~ 
pendent variables relates to school performance. We shall be interested 
in testing' each of these basic hypotheses particularly to see under what 
conditions (or cixitrols) they are most and least substantiated. But there 
is an additional goal of this demographic and ecological analysis -- to 
test the utility of a multivariate model for predicting educational per- 
formance. In other t/ords, we' shall not only look for single correlates 
of performance, but we shall also be seeking to select a small group of 
these independent factors i/hich, taken together, might do a more powerful 
job of predicting acad^ic success. Ue shall be looking for the best 
possible coinbination of variables to attain this goal of prediction. 

An Additional Introductory Note 

Ue need to emphasize the fact that we are testing hypotheses about 
ecological areas and not about individuals. In this report, we shall be 
interrelating characteristics of areas — namely, counties as measured 
by averages, percentages, and medians. The relationships found will not 
necessarily hold true also for the association of characteristics within 
Individuals. For exaaq>le, if we find that counties with higher median 
incomes have higher educational performance rates, it will not necessarily 
mean that children of wealthier parents will do better in school. In 
other words, we are using ecological data and arc interested in ecological 
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predictions, but, o£ course, we also hope that sonc inferences can be 
^de about characteristics of Individuals. 

21 

This problem is one recognized by IJ. S. Robinson in 1950. There 
are occasions when correXatlcns obtained from ecological data are grossly 
different from the association of variables for individuals in 
a population* For instance, it is possible for crime rates to be highest 
tdiere there are larger nunbers of a particular ethnic group, and yet the 
crimes may not be caused by members of this particular group* Thus, 
ecological data could lead us to make wrong conclusions about the asso- 
elation of crime and ethnicity* 'his difference between individual and 
ecological* correlations is a function of the amount of variability ^/ithin 
areas conqpared with variability between areas*. In our cases, the vari- 
ability of most characteristics between areas is relatively hi^, so that 
the likelihood is strong that the ecological findings will reflect roughly 
the relationships of variables among individuals* This likelihood is certainly 
great enough to encourage the use of resources at hand (the available 
ecological data) rather than our having to collect large quantities of 
new data for individuals* 

Furthermore, the ecological area is of importance by itself* For 
some purposes, it is enough to know how variables relate at the ecological 
level* This is true when our purpose is either to predict gross areal 
behavior or to locate specific ’^problem areas" (without regard to who 
in the area are causing the problems)* If t?e learn that percentage Negro 
is negatively related to rate of desegregation, it V7ill help predict 
the order in which counties will desegregate their schools* Similarly, 
if we learn that school performance is Im^er in areas where median family 
income is lower, we have learned something of importance, even if income 
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Itself does not affect motivation and academic achievement; we have found 
a shorthand lu^y to identifying the kinds of places where school performance 
needs to be elevated* 



Thus, we have to recognize that ecological relationships nay not 
be valid for the population taken individually* But we shall be willing 
to accept at least some of these relationships as a basis for interpre- 
tation at the level of individuals* Basically, we hope to improve our 
power to predict area rates of performance, whatever &ay be the relation:* 
ships of variables among individuals* 
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CH/IPTER II 



MEASUREMENT AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

In this chapter, we shall describe how each of the study variables 
has been measured, identify the sources of information, and examine certain 
problems and limitations stenming from the data. We shall close the chaptser 
with a description of the procedures to be enq>loyed in the analysis. 

First, we must note one feature of our handling of thepe variables. 
Some of the measures have been used for the entire population; some, for 
each race separately; some, for Negroes only. Moreover, we shall some- 
times use the ratio of the measure for Negroes divided by the same measure 
for whites as an index of the relative standing of the races on a particular 
variable. The major considerations determining which form or forms that 
we use of a variable are the following: 

1) What information was available by county at the time that 
we gathered our data in late 1961 and early 1962; 

2) What information was needed to serve our main interest in 
examining the correlates of Negro educational performance — 

A 

data for whites were to be used primarily only as a base for 
cougar ison; and 

3) What information held promise of being useful to our purpose 
of prediction *- for this we had previous studies and our 
own powers of reasoning to draw upon. 

Chart A at the close of this chapter summarizes the sources and 
coverage of the variables used in this study. 
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Dependent Variables 

We shall open our discussion of measurement procedures by turning 
to the dependent variables: (1) average daily attendance rates (ADA), 

(2) college entrance rates, (3) scholastic non-retardation rates, and 
(4) pupil retention rates* 

Average Daily Attendance Rates 

These statistics are from published and unpublished reports of 
departments of education in the eleven states of our study* The ideal 
way to cosqmte this is to divide average daily attendance (ADA) by average 
daily mec^ership (Al^O* The latter is the year’s average of each day’s 
enrollment* It takes into account fluctuations in the enrollment which 
occur during the year. Hotrever, because four of the states do not collect 
information on ADM, the figures used are for "net enrollment" for all 
states except Virginia, inhere these latter figures are unavailable and 
ADM is used. "Net enrollment" refers to the number of all those who are 
registered at least once in the school system. Persons who leave a school 

in the system and then re-enter the same or another school in the system 
(during the same year) are counted only once. The net enrollment total 
is never smaller, and usually larger, than ADM. The numerical difference 
is because of those enrollees who are not 'members" for the entire year. 

All data for this measure are for the 1959-60 school year. 

Percentage of High School Graduates Going on to College 

This measure is calculated on the basis of a three-year average 
because of frequently sizable annual variations. It is conqmted as the 
number of college entrants from a county (as noted in school system files 
on individual students) divided by the number of high school graduates. 

Two problems arise because of (1) unavailability of the data for some states 
or for some comfiLes in other states and (2) differences in which years are used. 
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The data are cooqpletely imavailable for Tennessee, In Texas we have 
used rates on the nuinber e:cpccting to go to college, rather than actual en- 
trance rates. In most states, the information is available in either pub- 
lished or unpublished form from the state departments of education. But 
in Alabama, Arkansas, and Florida, it was necessary to gather the informa- 
tion directly by mail from the local school systems. In these states, our 
best efforts failed to obtain statistics for 20-30 percent of the counties. 
Both Virginia and Georgia collect college entrance data, but here, too, 
there are some localities not reporting for one ot more years — the per- 
centage of non-reporting is below 10 percent. In these cases, rates have 
been based, wherever possible, on t?JO-year averages. Or another year has 
been used for the third year for purposes of averaging. In addition, the 
number of high school graduates is unavailable for Georgia, and 12th grade 
enrollment has been used as a substitute in the denominator of the confuta- 
tion formula. This leaves only the states of North Carolina, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and Mississippi with conflete coverage on this item. 

As for the years for which data are used, 1958-60 are the years for 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Virginia, For 
Georgia, Texas, Alabama, Arkansas, and Florida, the three -period 1959-61 is tised. 



Scholastic Non-Retardation Rates 

In general, our definition of "retarded" refers to those whose age 



is seven or more years greater than their grade in school — e,g«, eight- 

1 



year-old first-graders, nine-year-old second graders, etc. Again, the 
basic data, for the jaoBt part, are obtained from the state departmentis of 
education. To confute non-retardation rates, we divide the nuinber not 
retarded by the total enrollment. However, several deviations from this 
intended measure have been necessitated: 

1} Age-grade data are. unavailable for Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee, As a substitute in two states, we have used 
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the percentage of enrolled pupils vho are promoted* A 
three-year average (1958*60) is used for Tennessee, but 
Mississippi data are available only for 1961. No substitute 
was possible for South .Carolina* 

2) The information from Louisiana is not in "age-grade" form* 

4 

This state uses "grade-progress" reports instead* Actually, 
these reports allow an improved measure of retardation (as 
coopered to age-grade distribution) , because they give infor- 
mation on how many years pupils in each grade have been in 
school, rather than the pupil* s age (from which length of 
time in school must be inferred)* 

3) In some states where data are available, there is not cosplete 

coverage of all counties* This has occurred in the three 

states where it was necessary for the researchers to collect 

the information directly by mail from the local school dis- 

2 

tricts of Alabama, Arkansas^ and Florida* Sven with follow- 
ups, the response rate reached only about 75 percent in each 
of the three states* Mississippi promotion statistics also 
required a special collection, this handled by the state 
department of education. Here, too, coverage was incomplete 
— at about the 80 percent mark* 

4) In Georgia, for the "nuinber retarded" we have used all pupils 
whose age is six or more years greater than their grade in 

school* The reason for our using the six-year figure in 
Georgia is siaply that this is the form in which the data 
were recorded* The result is a larger nusiber of pupils being 
recorded as "retarded" in this state* 




5) There are differences among the states as to what date is 
used for calculating eiges on age»grade distribution cha «:s« 
These differences 9 of course 9 cause differences in the numbers 
of those vho are considered retarded. A first-grader who be- 
comes eight years old on October 1 will be considered as 
"retarded” if the base date is Novesiber 1 , but not if it is 
September !•> Wi thin-state comparisons do not suffer from 
this base-date variation, but between-state coo^arisons do. 
Host states use September 1 as their base date. Our records 
indicate that Virginia and North Carolina are exceptions, 
using November 1, But even where base dates are identical, 
states may differ in the birthdate deadline for being eligible 
for entry into school. For exanq>le, one state may allow any 
child who will be six by January 1 to enter the preceding 
September. Another state may use November 1 for "cut off*' 
date. Of course, such differences — which wc knot/ exist but 
do not have record of — also cause differences in retardation 
rates • 

6 ) Our age-grade data — and equivalents — have not all been 
confuted for the same school years. The Louisiana data are 
for 1954-55 and Texas data are for 1955-56, the last years 
such information was collected in* those states. North Caro- 
lina and Virginia data are for 1959-60; Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Florida's are for 1961-62; Hississippi and Georgia's are 
for 1960-61; and Tennessee's are for the three years of 
1957-58, 1958-59, and 1959-60. 



Host of these difficulties mentioned above with respect to retarda- 
tion data are obstacles to inter-state conpurlstons* But relationships 
within a state can still be studied as long as the statistics from within 
a state are derived similarly. 

Punil Retention Rates 

Three different measures have been utilized as indexes of retention. 
All attenqpt to reflect the holding power of a school system — the ability 
of the system to keep its students through all 12 grades. 

Ideally* the best way to measure the dropout rate would be to 
divide the number of high school graduates during a given period by the 
sum of graduates plus those in the same age cohort who left school without 
graduation. Unfortunately, data are not available for this kind of index. 
To compute this, we would have to follow the age cohort from 1st to 12th 
grade, and we would have to make adjustments for persons who skip or fail 
grades and for in- and out-migrants. Our indices of the dropout rate 
had to represent cooq>romises with this ideal* 

One measure is drawn from information collected by the state de- 
partments of education; the other two, from United States Census statistics 
for 1960. The first measure is coxqputed as the overall ratio of 12th- 
grade enrollments to 5th-grade enrollments for a three-year period. The 
number of 5th-graders may not be an accurate estimate of the size of the 
present 12th-grade cohort seven years before. But we ajee ready to assume 

tentatively that a county with a relatively high 12/5 ratio does actually 

♦ 

retain a larger proportion of its pupils than does a county with a low 
12/5 ratio. 

The three-year average is used, rather than data for just a single 
year, in order to limit the effects of chance fluctuations due to unusual 
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birth or migration patterns in a particular year. Normally, the three 
years used are 1957-58, 1958-59, and 1959-60. However, in Georgia, and 
Texas the three years are 1957-58, 1959-60, and 1960-61; in Louisiana 
1958-59, 1959-60, and 1960-61. 

The second dropout index, derived from Census data, is confuted 
as the ratio of pupils enrolled in high school (9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grades of public and private schools) divided by the total population, 
ages .14 to 17. Again, we do not have a perfect match between the defin- 
ition of base population and the population to which high school enrollees 
belong. But again, we feel confident that a higher ratio (more enrollees 
relative to the 14-17 population) indicates less dropping out. 

The final index is similar to the one just discussed. In fact, 

* it has the sam$ nimerator (the number of high school enrollees), but this 

#» 

is now divided by the number of elementary school enrollees (grades 1 

to 8). This measure, like the one taken from state-department-of-education 

data decreases in validity to the extent that we cannot assume fairly 

constant birth rates for all localities for any given year. But given 

this assua^tion (uhich we are prepared to make) , a higher ratio (relative 

to other coiinties) should mean a lower dropout rate for the county. 

The two Census -based dropout measures have advantages over the 

other performance indices. First, there is uniform definition of terms 

for all states and counties. Second, data are available for all places — 
* 

and for the same point in time, April 1960. And third, the data apply 

♦ * * • 

to all pupils, not just those in public schools. With the other measures, 
• we have had to take what we could get, x/ith* the result of diminished 

comparability of data, particularly across state lines. (Ne shall return 
to this problem later in the chapter.) 
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Independent V^^ables 

In discussing our measures of independent viuriables, we shall use 
the same groupings eaq>loyed in the opening chapter, fmereas most of the 
performance measures were derived from state and local school statistics, 
we shall see the vast majority of predictor measures being derived from 
Census materials, although a few other sources including the state 
departments of education — are also used. 

Demographic Variables 

All of these measures are from the 1960 Census, with one exception. 
Coimty population is simply the number of inhabitants counted by the Census 
in April 1960. The percentage of population living in urban areas is com- 
puted by dividing the tota? county population into the number living in 
places of 2,500 or over or in Census -defined "urbanized areas" (contiguous 
with large cities). 

Population change is defined as the percentage increase or decrease 

in population betv/een 1950 and 1960; in other words, the difference be- 

4 

tween 1950 and 1960 populations divided by the 1950 population. 

And finally, the percentage of Negroes in the population is used 

for both 1960 and 1900 (to see if historical population conditions are 

as important as present conditions for prediction purposes). Where a 

county has other races besides whites and Negroes, only the latter two 

5 

groups are usid as the base in the percentage in 1960, in order to in- 
dicate more sharply the relative numbers of Negroes as compared to the 
dominant whites. Thus,- our 1960 measure- of race ratio is obtained by 
dividing the number of Negroes by the number of Negroes plus the number 
of whites in each county. 



General Socio-economic Variables 



All variables here, too, are loeasured by Census data. In this 
case, only 1960 figures have been used. All calculations are quite 
straight forward. 

There are four variables Iviving to do \rf.th the work force: per- 

centage in manufacturing, percentage in agriculture, percentage in non- 
farm white-collar jobs, and percentage in non-farm blue-collar jobs. 

The base for each of these percentage measures is the nusober of employed 
men and women whose occupations are reported in the Census. Only the 
numerator varies from measure to measure. In the first case, we use the 
number employed in manufacturing; . 1^ bhe second, the 'number employed 

in agriculture. The number engaged in non- farm white-collar jobs is the 
sum of all those employed as professional, technical, and kindred workers 
managers, officials, and non-farm proprietors; and clerical and sales 
workers. The ntunber engaged in blue-collar jobs includes all those em- 
ployed as craftsmen, foremen, and kindred tjorkers; operatives; private 
household workers; service x^orkers, farm laborers (axv^ept unpaid family 
members), and other laborers. 

Number of persons per household is easily computed by dividing 
the number of households Into the number of persons residing in house- 
holds (as opposed to group quarters).^ 

Our measure of family stability, the percentage of children under 
18 living with both parents, is derived from the ratio of children under 
18 V7ith both parents divided by the total number of children under 18 
in the county. Here, the term ''parent” includes stepparents and adopted 
parents, as well as natural parents. In other words, as long as a child 
is living with persons considered his mother and father — whether his 
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real parents or not •• he would be included in the numerator of this 
percentage. 

Median family income is defined as that amount (in dollar income) 
which divides the distribution of incomes into two equal^'Sized groups^ 
one having incomes above the median and the other having incomes below. 
Three caveats must be stated: 

1> A family consists of two or more persons living in the same 
household who are related to each other by blood, marriage, 
or adoption; thus, occasionally more than one nuclear family 
might be treated together as a single family (e.g., two 
brothers with wives and children or father and son with wives 
and children) — > the listed income would be unrepresentative 
of the living standard of either family. 

2) Since family sizes are different — even when only one nuclear 
family, is involved — income has its shortcomings as an index 
of living standard In general. 

3) Income data are for money Income only; such remuneration as 
free housing or g'-ods (such as those produced and consumed 

on a farm) are not included, with the result of some distortion, 
particularly for farm families. 








The measure of median education Is for all adults 25 years old 
and over. Again, the median refers to that value which divides the 
population in half — one group having couple ted more schooling and the 
other group having cmopleted less schooling. In order to coo^)ute the 
median in terms of years of schooling (and in order to interpolate be- 
tween whole years), an assumption must be made of an even distribution 
throughout each year category; that is, of those reporting 8 years 
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of schooling, 1/12 had cos^>leted 8.0 years, 1/12 had colI^>leted 8.1 years, 
and so on. The effect of this as8uiq>tion, according to the Census Bureau, 
Is to place the median for younger persons slightly below and for older 
persons slightly above, the true median. These two distortions are just 
about cancelled out in our data which treats the entire adult population. 

The final socio-economic variable is another education measure, 
the percentage of adults with some college education. This is confuted 
by dividing the nusiber of persons 25 and over into the number of these 
persons who had cosg)leted at least one year of a regular four-year college 
or of a junior or community college. Persons who attended a college, 
but for less than one year, are not Inclpded in the numerator. 

Educational Variable s 

All three of these indices of local support for schools use data 
obtained from state departments of education. And like the dependent 
(performance) measures fxom the same sources, problems arise affecting 
the ccomarability of data across state lines. This is especially true 
for two of the variables, per pupil expenditures and teacher education, 
hecsfjsQ of the unavailability of the data in some states. 

Only the s^asure of pupils per teacher is available for all eleven 
states. This is CGo^ut&d by dividing the nuad>er of teachers in a county 
into the total number of pupils. The school year used is 1959-60. But 
even here there are some differences from state to state in the way the 
measure is confuted. 

First, for the number of pupils in a county, net enrollment is 
used in all states, except Virginia where average daily membership is 
used instead. Also, we have tried not to Include non- teaching principals 
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and librarians in the total of teachers. But in soiae places (Georgia, 
Texas, and Louisiana) it has been is^ossible to exclude them, and in 
other places, persons in these roles nay be included without our Icnowledge. 
This is not too great a problem, however, since the possible limits of 
error are generally quite snail. 

Another difficulty of the sane magnitude stems from the fact that 
in sone places, (how nany, we're not sure) teachers, like pupils, are 
counted once during the year, regardless of length of service. Thus, a 
class which has two different teachers during the year — each^^ say, for 
4 1/2 months — contributes 2 to the total of teachers in a county, even 
though the pupils receive only one teacher's worth of instruction. Some 
places, to guard against this error, consit themselves to another potential 
source of bias by listing the number of “teaching positions." This avoids 
multiple counting of teachers who consecutively occupy the same position, 
but these figures may be somewhat inflated over the actual number of 
teachers because of staff vacasi None of the states uses what would 

be the ideal measure of the number of teachers: the average daily teaching 

force. 

Per pupil expenditures, wherever possible, have been couqtuted as 
the ratio of current operating costs divided by the total enrollment. 

In Georgia, Mississippi, and Virginia, average daily attendance has re- 
placed enrollment in the denominator. The school year used in every case 
is 1959-60. 

Difficulties arise from differences in the definition we have had 
to use for “current operating expenditures" from state to state. The 
intention has been to include costs of instruction, administration, main- 
tenance, library, and transportation, with capital improvements excluded. 
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In a few coses, however, we suspect that capital improvements may have 
been added into current costs in local school records. Also, in the 
racial breadkdown of expenditures (needed to look at the effects of 
this variable for each race separately), it is probable that some arbitrary 
assignments of costs to one race or the other have been made in local 
reports.^ Moreover, several states provide only an inconplete — or even 
no — racial breakdown of co8ts« No figures by race are available for 
Florida, Tennessee, or Texas. And in Alabama, Louisiana, and Virginia, 
only instructional costs are listed separately by race. Uhile we have 
used the incos^lete data in the latter three states, the is^ression is 
strong that teachers' pay is the area of least racial difference, as 
compared to other parts of the local school budget. 

The final independent variable involving the school system is the 
index of teacher competence -- the percentage of teachers with at least 
a bachelor's degree. This is coxi^tuted by dividing the number with at 
least a B.A. by the total number of teachers. Such data are unavailable 
for Texas, Florida, and North Carolina. In Georgia and Louisiana, non- 
teaching principals and librarians have been included in the total of 
teachers. Also, as with the pupils per teacher ratio, there is some 
question about the preciseness of our measure of the number of teachers -- 
sometimes the number of teaching positions has had to be used in the de- 
nominator, One other small difficulty with t^is particular item is that 
persons with "equivalent qualifications" are apparently included in the 
total of B.A. degree holders. It is not clear just what "equivalent 
qualifications" means, but it seems that there is consistency in meaning 

g 

at least within states so that only between, state cosqxarisons may suffer. 



Race Relational Variables 



These data come from a variety of sources, most of which probably 

do not measure up to the reliability standards of the Census. 

» 

The percentage of age-*eligible Negroes registered to vote is from 
official estimates of county registration and population supplied in 
published and unpublished form by the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights. The data year is 1959. The percentage is confuted by dividing 
the number of Negro registrants by the estimated 1959 Negro population 
21 years and over. Data are available for only 17 (of 48) counties in 
Tennessee, and there is an unknown degree of unreliability in the estimates 
for other states, depending on permanency of registration as well as on 
availability of official registration records by race (from which the 
best estimates, of course, could be made). 

The data on Negro lynchings come from published and unpublished 
statistics compiled by the Tuskegee Institute. Measurement is in terms 
of the total number of lynching deaths. Me have divided the data into 
pre-1920 and 1920-and-after periods in order to look for the separate 
effects (if they are different) of earlier and relatively more recent 
events. Data for the latter period are probably very accurate, but for 
the earlier period some question of reliability arises because of poor 
record keeping and communications then. 

As for the number of recent acts of racial violence, another index 
of recent race relations, the measure is a conq) 08 ite of Information de- 
rived from three sources for the time period between January, 1955, and. 
J’jne, I960. It is a single count of all events of racial violence reported 
during that time. The original compilation was not done for this study, 
but for the study by Prothro and Matthews on Negro political behavior 
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in t!cie South. The sources of l^eir infondatiou uere the Net? York Times, 
Index : Facts on Film (Southcrii EdusatiotiSil Reporting Service); and 

Intimidation. Reprisal and Violence in the South^s Racial Crisis (pub® 

« « 

lished jointly by the Southeastern Office, American Friends Service 
Conoittee, Department of Racial and Cultural Relations of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the United States, and the Southern 
Regional Council) • Again, there are definite problems recognized with 
these data because of gaps in the information — • gaps that one might 
expect to be particularly troublesome in rural areas where violence 
can be committed with less risk of publicity. 

****** 

These, then, are the derivations of the measures used to index and 
to predict school performance. As has been noted from time to time, there 
Is not always coiqparability in the method of computing some of these 
meisures. However, most of the inconsistencies occur across state lines; 
that is, the same confutation formula can be used for all counties in 
one state, but it may have to be modified for the counties of another 
state. This makes for non-confarability of the data from state to state. 
As just one example, our figures for Negro per pupil expenditure in Ala- 
basta include only the costs of instruction. Thus, we cannot compare these 
data to those for Negro per pupil expenditures in North Carolina where 
all costs are included. 

Hox 7 does this affect our approach to the analysis of data? It 
seems to preclude the possibility of treating all counties together in 
a unitary analytical syst^. Our chief method of analysis will be to 
use product moment correlations to measure the relationships among 
variables. But as the scattergram in Figure 1 illustrates, even if two 
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variables uere perfectly correlated within a state, the overall correlation 
for all states conld be much lower. Also, when two variables are unrelated 
within statesj, some overall correlation could still show up. In either 
case, we would be misled if we accepted the gross correlation as indicative 
of the true degree of relationship. The only reasonable alternative, 
then, is to cosq;>ute our correlations for each state separately — making 
eleven replications of the es:amination of each relationship — and then, 
in some way to sumzaarize the results for the entire region. 

Since there ate no established rules on how to suaniarxze such data, 
we shall be forced to improvise. Foremost among our procedures will be 
to compute mean correlations, for each of the relationships \mder exam- 
ination. These means will be weighted according to the number of counties 
studied in each state. IThile we cannot apply tests of significance to 
such weighted mean correlations, the results do offer a basis for at least 
intuitively judging the relative importance of the various factors for 
predicting educational performance. 
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In addition, we shall occasionally supplement our mean correlation 
findings T/ith other criteria for evaluating the strength and consistency 
of relationships between variables. The other principal guidelines for 
judgment will be as follows: 

1) Whether or not all or almost all within-stste correlations 



between a particular pair of variables go in the same direction; 
that is, are all the correlations either positive or negative. 

If no more than one state shows a reversal from the pre- 



dominant direction of relationship, v;e can conclude that \ie 
have a consistent relationship (significant at the .05 level, 
using the sign test). 

2) l^ether at least three of the within-state correlations are 
above A in the majority direction, with none over .4 in the 

opposite direction*' Such a finding for a given pair of 
variables ^/ould give reasonable evidence of a generally 

strong relationship. 

With this introduction to procedures of measurement and analysis 
we can now proceed in the next chapter to an examination of the distri- 
bution of counties along the various dimensions under study. This will 
be followed, in Chapter Four, by the presentation of findings of the 
interrelationships among the variables. 
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Chapter XI, Footnotes 



1, Our choice of the seven-year figure pemits us to ignore the 
occasional age-grade retardation that is not due to scholastic incompetence; 
that is, starting school a year late or missing a year because of ill 
health r Of course, this also misses many who fail a single grade, ^ut 
we feel that repeated failing is the better indication of poor academic 
performance* Besides, there seems to be an extremely strong relationship 
between retardation rates based on a six-year difference and rages 
based on a seven-year difference* For instance, the correlation between 
the two rates for Florida is found to be *913* 

2* The state education officials gave aid to this venture by 
iTTiting the local school systems to ask for their cooperation. 

3* For conaaents on some additional problems pertaining to data 
from at@te departments of education, see Appendix A* 

4* For correlational purposes, the constant 100 was added to the 
quotients obtained in order to eliminate minus signs. 

5* Such an adjustment was not made for 1900 because these data 
were taken second-hand from another study being conducted at the University 
of North Carolina by James Prothro and Donald Hatthev/s* 

6* A household is defined by the Census as including ’’All persons 
^dio occupy a house, an apartment, or other group of rooms, or a room which 
constitutes a housing tinlt* A group of rooms or a single room is regarded 
as a housing unit when it is occupied or intended for occupancy as separate 
living quarters, that is, when the actual or intended occupants do not 
live and eat with any other persons in the structure and when there is 
either (1) direct access from the outside or through a common hall, or 
(2) a kitchen or cocking equipment for the exclusive use of the occupants,” 
(See pp. ix-x in PC(1)-2B, the Census volume on ‘'General Population 
Characteristics for Alabama, (1960). 

7* For instance, county administrative costs may all be attributed 
to "white" schoob cr all custodial costs designated as "Negro" expenditures 
because of the personnel involved. Such instances are rare, we believe, 
but we cannot estimate when or where they have occurred. 

C, See Appendix A for comments on additional problems in measuring 
the educational variables. 
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CHARI A 



Suimcary of Sources and Coverage of Variables Under Study 






Name of Variable 


Source)^ 


Coverage** 


Number of inhabitants of county 


C 


A 


Percentage of population living in urban areas 


C 


A 


Percentage of Negroes in population, 1960 


C 


A 


Percentage of Negroes In population, 1900 


C 


A 


Population change, 1950-60 


C 


A,N,W 


Percentage of work force in manufacturing 


C 


A 


Percentage of work force in agriculture 


C 


A 


Percentage of work force in blue-collar, non- farm jobs 


C 


N 


Percentage of work force in white-collar jobs 


C 


N 


Number of persons per household 


C 


N 


Percentage of persons under 18 living with both parents. 


C 


N 


Median family income 


C 


N,W,R 


Median education of adults 25 and over 


C 


N,W,R 


Percentage of adults with some college education 


C 


N,W,R 


Per pupil expenditures 


E 


A,N,W,R 


Pupil-teacher ratio 


E 


N,R 


Percentage of teachers with at least B,A. 


£ 


N,R 


Percentage of age-eUglble persons registered to vote 


U 


N,R 


Number of lynchings of Negroes (before 1920) 


I 




Number of lynchings of Negroes (1920 to date) 


T 




Number of recent acts of racial violence 


S 




Measures of Performance 


Percentage of pupils in average daily attendance 


£ 


N,W,R 


Percentage of high :Jchool grads entering college 






(3 year average) 


£ 


N,W,R 


Percentage of pupils not behind their age cohort in school 


E 


N,W,R 


Ratio of 12th to 5th grade enrollments (3 year average) 


£ 


N,W,R 


Percentage of age-eligible youths enrolled in high school 


C 


N,W,R 


Ratio of 9-12 grade enrollment to 1-8 grade enrollment 


C 


R . 



*C * U. S, Census 

E « State and local departments of education 
I » Tuskegee Institute records 

S » Southern Regional Council, New York Times , Southern Regional Education 
Board, American Friends Service Committee, and National Council of 
Churches of Christ 
U » U. S. Civil Rights Commission 

s For total population 
N » For Negroes (or non«*whites) 

W a For whites 
R « Ratio of Negro t white 
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CHAPTER III 

DISTRIBUTIOH OF COUNTIES ON STUDY VARIABLES 

From the mass of statistical data collected, processed, and inter- 
related for this study, our first task is to examine the distribution of 
corinties for e/*ch variable separately, labile doing this, we shall make 
state and racial comparisons whenever the data permit.^ 

Performance Variables 

Of the six educational performance measures which serve as dependent 
variables in this study, the tt70 Census -derived retention indices provide 
the most reliable basis for between-state cougar isons • Only they have 
a completely uniform derivation for all states, and they do not suffer 
from variations in unaccounted-for private-school enrollment (since they 
do include private school pupils). On the other hand, within- state racial 
cocq>arisons ought to be reliable for all performance Indicators, because 
measurement for any index is assumed to be constant within states. This 
also means that differences are usually meaningful between states in the 
ratio of Negro-to-whlte performance rates; the comparison T'f Negro per* 
ff »~~ narr.p relative to xfhites can be made even if the measures of absolute 
per^vjcmance rates vary in derivation from state to state. With these 
points in mind, let's begin our lock at the distribution of counties on 
the various performance dimensions. 

In nine of the eleven states, the mean county average daily 
attendance rates of whites are higher than the rates for Negroes (Table 1) • 
The largest racial differences are found in Georgia (85% to 75%) and in 
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Mississippi (917. to 82%), while the two reversals are in Florida (where 

the Negro attendance rates are higher, by three percentage points) and 

in Tennessee (where the rates for both races are virtually the same). 

The Negro»tvi->white ADA ratios (Table 2) shox7 the same four states occupying 

the ends of the cortinuum, Negro rates average only 90% cf white rates 

in Mississippi and about 104% of white rates in Florida. 

The absolute rates for Tennessee are inexplicably high for both 

races (over 95%) — even higher than the Virginia rates, tdiich should be 

highest because of a computational peculiarity in figuring that state's 
2 

rates. Next to Tennessee is North Carolina among the ten states with 
comparable measures. The average county in North Carolina has an 89.3% 
rate for Negroes and 92,0% rate for whites. The lowest rates for Negroes 
are in Georgia, averaging 77.6%, and the lowest for whites are in Florida 
with an 83.9% average. It is also Interesting to note the greater concen- 
tration of white rates around the mean in every state. The standard 
deviations of white rates are markedly smaller than those for Negroes in 

9 

all eleven states. What this seems to indicate — and what is borne out 
by examining the distributions — is that high attendance rates occur for 
both races, but that Negro rates are more likely to disperse further 
tov/ard the loi^/er end of the continuum. 

College entrance rates are also consistently higher for whites than 
Negroes (Table 3). This is true in all eleven states, with the margin 
as small as three percentage points in Florida and as large as seventeen 
and a half points for South Carolina. There seems to be no con.'>istent 
pattern, however, of greater dispersion of rates for one race, 

Between-state comparisons are extremely hazardous for this variable, 
not only because of differences in measurement, but also because of an 



artifact of the college entrance rate in general. Ue refer here to the 
possibility of the rate varying with either the number going to college 
(the numerator) or the number of graduates (the denominator) both of 
which can fluctuate markedly. If a large proportion of youth do not 
graduate from high school this can lead to a high college entrance rate — 
the f^ graduates all going to college that does not reflect the 
county's true college attendance picture. Thus, we can put little store 
in the range of 15.67* (South Carolina's average) to 44.2% (Texas' 
average) for Negro college entrance, nor to the range between 33.2% 

3 

(South Carolina's) to 50.8% (Texas') for whites. For that matter, we 
have only limited confidence in between-state comparisons of the Negro- 
to-V7hite ratios of college entrance rates (Table 4)* These show South 
Carolina Negroes averaging only about 49% of the white entrance rate, 
i/hile in Florida, Texa% and Louisiana, the Negro rate averages 90% of the 
V7hite rate. But we shall have to combine our impressions about college 
entrance rates with those to be discussed about school retention in order 
to get a clearer idea of state differences in the relative performance 
of the two races. The highest performance levels occur where both 
retention and college entrance are high. 

Table 5 shows the data for age-grade retardation. One should be 
reminded of the variety of ways that this is measured. But here, again, 
the performance levels of Negroes average consistently lower than those 
for whites in every state. That is, the average retardation rates are 
higher, although the difference in Tennessee is negligible. In most of the 
other states, Negro age-grade retardation rates average at least t^^ice 
those of whites. This is borne out also in Table 6, showing the ratio 
of Negro retardation divided by white retardation. On the average. 
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the ratio is lowest in Tennessee, where Negro rates do not tend to be 
ouch higher than the white rates, and highest in Texas, where the average 
comity shows the Negro rate to be three and a half times that of the white 
rate. As with average daily attendance, the distribution of absolute 
rates of retardation tends to be much more dispersed for Negroes than for 
whites; the major portion of this greater dispersion shows up in a skewness 
toward greater retardation. In every state, the standard deviation on 
this variable is much larger for Negroes than for whites. 



The two retention measures for which we iiave data for each race 



separately both show the same trend of higher performance rates for whites. 
The 12th-to-5th grade enrollment ratio is higher for whites in every case, 
although the margin is net always very wide (Table 7) . The greatest 
racial difference is found in Mississippi — .55 to ,26, or a difference 
of .29; the smallest difference in Tennessee — .47 to .46, only .01 
apart. This shows up in Table 8 also, where the ratio of the Negro measure 
divided by the white measure exceeds 1.0 in the average Tennessee county, 
but is less than .5 in the average Mississippi county. The computation 
of this index is fairly constant from state to state, thus permitting 
between<^8tate comparisons of the absolute values of the 12th-to-'5th grade 
ratios. They show Mississippi and Georgia with the lowest 12/5 ratios 
for Negroes (.2? and .26, respectively) and Tennessee and Texas with the 
highest ratios (.46 and .45). The ratios for whites range from a low of 
.42 for Florida counties to highs of .58 and .57 for Arkansas and Texas 
counties, respectively. There is sizable fluctuation from state to state 
in the amount of dispersion of counties of this index. The standard 
deviations are as lot; as .08 for both races in South Carolina and above 



.14 for both races in Texas. 
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The high school enrollment rate, another retention index based on 

the ratio of high school enrollment divided by the population aged 14-17, 

also shows generally higher performance levels for whites (Table 9). The 

range for whites is from V74 in South Carolina to .90 in Mississippi. 

For Negroes, South Carolina is also low with an average of .59, while 

Florida is high with .79. Tennessee is the only state where the average 

value of this index for Negroes exceeds that of ^diites -- .78 to .75. 

The V 7 hite advantage is greatest in Mississippi (.90 to .65) and Georgia 

(.86 to .62). incidentally, the dispersion of counties on this measure 

4 

is X7ider for Negroes than for xdiites in ten of the eleven states. 

Shifting to the ratio of the Negro high school enrollment rate 

divided by the white rate, we meet general corroboration with the findings 
reported above. The average coxsnty in Tennessee shovjs the Negro rate to 
be about 108% of the x^hite rate (Table 10). At the other extreme, the 
Negro rate averages less than 75% of the white rate in Mississippi and 

Georgia. 

Our third retention index, used only for its Negro/white ratio 
comparison, again shox^s Mississippi and Georgia at the bottom of the 
list with regard to the relative performance of Negroes (Table 11). This 
measure is simply the ratio of high school enrollment (9-12 grades) to 
elementary school enrollment (1-8 grades) . The ratio for Negroes in 
Mississippi averages only 58% as large as the white ratio; in Georgia, 
this figure is 64%. Tennessee shows Negroes performing relatively best, 
with an average rate that is 94% that of whites. In addition, one-third 
of the Tennessee counties included, in the study (16 of 48) show a Negro 
advantage (i.e., a high-school/grade-school ratio at least 100% of 
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the uhite ratio). Only ti^o other states, Texas and Virginia, have even 
2C% o£ their counties with a higher Negro high-school/grade-school ratio. 

In summary, the distribution o£ counties on the various performance 
indices reveals the level of white performance to be generally higher 
than that for Negroes c This is true for all Indices. There is, however, 
considerable overlap; the highest country rates for Negroes are usually 
much better than the lowest county rates for whites in any state. ^ In 
fact, the former often match the best of the white performance rates. 

One of the chief factors associated with somewhat lower overall performance 
for Negroes is simply the greater dispersion of their county rates within 
most states; while the best county rates for each race are often about 
equal, the other end of the performance continuum is often stretched out 
further and is more heavily represented by Negro county statistics. 

Some differentiation of the states on performance is fairly clear. 

In general, Tennessee ranks best for Negroes both in an absolute sense 

6 

and relative to whites. The evidence, despite the limitations imposed 
by inconsistent methods of measurement across states, is that white youths 
may also tend to perform well in Tennessee, But most of the other states 
also rank high on at least one measure of white educational performance, 
with Mississippi and Arkansas probably making the best consistent showings. 
Generally, the worst states for white performance are South Carolina, 
Georgia, and perhaps Florida and Virginia, although the last tx^o do score 
high on One index apiece. The ^/orst states for absolute Negro performance 
also appear to be Georgia and South Carolina, with Mississippi and Virginia 
generally — but not as consistently -- low on the various Indices. As 
for Negro performance relative to whites, Florida and Texas usually follov; 
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close behind Tennessee at the high end of the continuum, and Georgia, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina are generally near the low end. 

Confidence in the validity of our performance measures, in spite 
of differences in definition and methods of collection, is reinforced 
by the degree of consistency of findings for the various measures and of 
the differences among states — * both in accord x/ith expectations. 

VJe shall be able to get our first clues as to the best correlates 
of county educational performance levels in the next section discussing 
county distributions of the intended predictor variables. We shall be 
most interested in looking for those characteristics most comon in states 
generally at one or the other end of the performance dimensions. 

Demographic Variables 

Judging from Tables 12 and 13, .Florida and Texas counties tend to 
be the most heavily populated and most urban among counties in the study. 

These are the only two states where counties average over 70,000 population 

< 

and over 40% urban. At the other extreme, is Mississippi v/here counties 
average only 28,000 persons per county and only 23% urban. Mississippi 
also fares poorly on the population growth dimension, ranking second to 
Arkansas as one of two states where both the Negro and the white population 
are declining in most counties (Table 14). Florida stands alone as the 
fastest grox7ing state, with an average county increase of 69% for whites 
and 33% for Negroes. Louisiana follows next at a distance, although Texas' 
average increase almost matches Louisiana, and Virginia and South Carolina 
are also relatively high on white increase. The average county in six 
of the states actually lost Negro population from 1950 to 1960, while there 
x/as an increase of whites in nine of the eleven states. Texas is the 
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only state xdiere the average county growth o£ the Negro population 
exceeded the white increase — I0,l% to 8 •9%. 

As best as ve can conclude from the above, there seems to be a 
slight congruence between the ranking of states on performance and their 
ranking on urbanisir. and growth, Florida and Texas, both showing high 

7 

relative performance by Negroes, are growing urban states. But Tennessee, 
even higher on relative Negro performance, does not stand out either as 
highly populous or highly urban, or fast-gro\7ing, Mississippi and Arkansas 
are at the less urban, population-declining end of the continuum. They 
are both distinguished by having fairly high white performance and Mississi^i 
also tends to have low Negro performance, especially relative to whites. 

The other low Negro performance states. South Carolina and Georgia, are 
not consistently low on grox/th and urbanism — Georgia has a low average 
population per county, but is not too far below average in population change 
or percentage urban; South Carolina is actually above average on population 
per county and on v;hite population increase,^ 

The fourth demographic variable, percentage of Negroes in the 
population, shows a range for county averages (among the counties included 
in this study) of 16.27, to 44,17. in 1960 and 25,47, to 59.87. in 1900 (Tables 
15 and 16), For both dates, Tennessee registered the lowest proportion 
of Negroes, Mississippi was highest in I960 and South Carolina was highest 
in 1900, Here we see a definite trend for high relative educational per- 
formance of Negroes to be associated with a lower percentage of Negroes 
in the population, at least x/hen states are the unit of analysis. We shall 
see in the next chapter hox; x/ell this holds up when counties are being 
cor^ared • 
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Socio-economic Variables 

llhen x^e come to the distribution of income and educational attain- 
ment measures (Tables 17 - 22 ) x/e get a picture not at all incoisistent v^ith 
the trends noted for the purely demographic variables, Tennessee stands 
out as the best state for Negroes relative to uhltes on both median 
education and the percentage x^lth some college education. It is third 
on the average county median income of Negroes relative to whites, Florida 
is first on this measure, but does not shox7 up as X7ell for Negroes on the 
educational attainment dimensions, Virginia and North Carolina are other 
states V7here Negroes score relatively high on these variables. In fact, 
in absolute terms, the mean county median income and average median edbeation 
of Virginia Negroes are the highest in the region, Negroes tend to have 
the least education and lox7cst incomes, both absolutely and relatively, 
in Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, and perhaps Louisiana, 

If we try to summarize for all three variables (one income and tx70 
education measuies) for whites, they appear to be best off in South Carolina 
and Florida, V7ith Mississippi also scoring high on the education measures 
and Virginia at the top on X7hite median income, Tennessee is the worst 
state for whites, X7ith Arkansas close behind. Thus, so far again X7e see 
something of the same pattern as we saw with the performance indices — 
Tennessee at one end of the continuum and Mississippi, Georgia, and South 
Carolina near the other end. 

The same trend seems to hold fairly X7ell with one other socio- 
economic variable, population per household (Table 23). Here, too. South 
Carolina and Mississippi are among those states indicating low socio- 
economic status for Negroes (large average population per household) , along 
with North Carolina. South Carolina, follox7ed by North Carolina and 
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Louisiana, lead in average household size for whites. Texas, Florida, and 
Tennessee — all good states for Negro perfosrmance — tend to have the 
smallest Negro households, T7ith Texas and Florida also ranking lowest on 
average white household size. 

The rest of the socio-economic indicators are not nearly so con- 




sistent in the way they rank the states, Virginia has the highest 
percentage of Negro (non-white) children under 18 living with both parents; 
Florida has the lox/est (Table 24) • But the range between thhhe tt70 states 
— from 68.6% to 61,8% — is so small that little should probably be made 
of the order of states that finds Alabama next to Florida at the lov? end 
and North Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana following Virginia as the 
states with highest percentages. 

South Carolina and North Carolina, two states with differing educa- 
tional performance patterns, stand at the top in average county percentage 
employed in manufacturing (Table 25) . The percentage in these two states 
is about twice that of the states with least average manufacturing employ- 
ment, Florida and Texas. The latter two, we may recall, are among the 
best states for relative Negro performance. 

Mississippi, with 27.4%, is far and away the leading state in average 
percentage employed in agriculture (Table 26) . Florida has the lowest per- 
centage, 13,5%, followed by Virginia, 14.1%. However, states with very 
different performance patterns are mixed together in the rank ordering 
on this variable. For example, Georgia and South Carolina have a higher 
average agricultural employment than Florida and Texas, but a lower average 
percentage than Tennessee, Yet, Florida, Tennessee, and Texas are closer 
to each other in performance than they are to Georgia or South Carolina . 
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Texas and Virginia are Cops in Che siean percentage of Negroes 
employed in whice-collar jobs (Table 27). Lox/ept are Georgia find Klasisaippiy 
and SouCh Carolina, Che Chree worse sCaCes for Negro educaCional performance* 
EuC Tennessee and Florida, two of Che besC states for Negro performance, 
rank relatively low on this variable — right next to South Carolina, 

The percentage of Negroes in blue-collar jobs has Florida and 
Georgia — tv/o very different states on Negro performance — ranking one- 
txio (Table 28), Mississippi and Alabama are at the bottom of the rankings, 
but Tennessee, which is not at ail like Mississippi and Alabama on per- 
formance, is quite close to them on the average blue-collar percentage. 

In all, Chen, we find the ordering of states on some of the socio- 
economic variables to be parallel to the ordering on performance and 
demographic measures. But other socio-economic indices do not provide 
as consistcaiC a paCCeming of states. Again, we shall have to wait until 
Chapter IV to see whether these early clues as to the best predictors 
of performance are valid. 



I 



m 



Race-Relational Variables 

On the basis of state comparisons, only one of the indices of race 
relations seems to hold much promise as a predictor of educational per- 
formance, The voting registration rate of age-eligible Negroes (those 

21 and over) displays an ordering of states roughly similar to rank on 

9 

performance (Tables 29 and .30), This is true both for the absolute and 
relative measures of Negro registration, Tennessee, Florida, and Texas 
show the highest registration rates, and SouCh Carolina has the lowest 
rates. The range in absolute registration averages is from 60,7% in 
Tennessee to just 4,1% in Mississippi, Negro registration, as a 
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percentage of white registration, ranges from 96.3% in Texas to just 
19.9% in South Carolina, 

The lynching measures (before 1920 and 1920 and later) produce state 
rankings consistent neither with performance nor with each other (Tables 
31 and 32). Mississippi, a low Negro performance state, has the most 
frequent lynchings, but Florida with high performance, also ranks high on 
lynchings in the later period, Tennessee ranks fairly high in the earlier 
period, but averages quite low from 1920 on* None of the states at either 
extreme on the performance reoks has relatively few lynchings in both 
time periods. In general, counties are clustered at or near the zero end 
of the lynching frequency distribution in all states, especially since 
1920, Thus, the small dispersion uuiy account for the lack of a clear 
patterning of svtates on these measures. 

The recent-racial -violence variable also does not produce much 
dispersion both for counties within states and for states within the region. 
The same lack of an understandable pattern also occurs, Tennessee turns 
up second to Alabama on average number of violent incidents between January 
1955 and June 1960, while South Carolina — very different from Tennessee 
in educational performance — is third, Virginia averages the least 
violence, but Louisiana, Texas, and Georgia (the last two dissimilar in 
performance) are also very lot/. 

Thus, this initial overview holds out promise only for the voter 
registration index as a "race-relational" variable with poi/er to predict 
educational performance. 

Educational Support Variable 

No firm conclusions can be derived at this point from the measures 
of per pupil expenditures, although some interesting state differences do 
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occur. Louisiana leads all states by a large margin in the average expend- 
itures for whites and Negroes together O^able 34) • A distant second to 
Louisiana Vs $342 mean per pupil expenditure is the $273 for Texas pupils. 
Florida is third at $250. The lowest per pupil expenditures are found in 
Arkansas ($175), Alabama and Hississippi ($183), and Tennessee ($195). 

The state differences are fairly larg.'., but the rank ordering of states 
does not adhere to any pattern that might be expected on the basis of 
performance rankings. 

We cannot legitimately compare the states on the absolute amounts 
of within-race expenditures, because of limitations in the data mentioned 
in the last chapter. In fact these limitations — resulting from the in- 
clusion of only instructional costs in the racial breakdown in three states 
and from the total absence of such a breakdoxm in three others — cause 
some concern over the utility of between-state comparisons of the relative 
expenditures for Negroes. Table 35 shows that Virginia and Alabama lead 
on this measure, but the data for both states is based only on instructional 
costs. North Carolina is hipest among states where all costs are included 
in relative expenditures for Negroes, with South Carolina and Mississippi 
lowest. The standing of these last two states is as might be expected on 
the basis of the performance findings. However, we are prevented from 
seeing any possible full congruence between performance and expenditure 
rankings by the fact that. the costs data are completely missing for the 
three states with best relative Negro performance (Tennessee, Texas, and 
Florida) . 

The only index of educational support for which all states are 
represented does reveal a ranking pattern similar to that found for per- 
formance. Mississippi averages the most Negro pupils per teacher, both 
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in a relative and an absolute sense (Tables 36 and 37). The average is 
35.8 per classroom in that state. Negro class si^e averages over 143% 
of the average uhite . clasps, si&e in Mississippi counties. *§outh Carolina . 
also ranks on bo^ the relative and absolute scales 9 with Louisiana 

- t 

■ (a high expenditure state) ranking second to Mfe sissippl in relative size 
of Negro classes. At the other end of. the continuum, Texas averages the 
smallest Negro classes (just 25.3 per teacher), and Florida, another good 
relative-Nsgro -performance state, has. the best pupils per teacher ratio 
for Negroes relative to whites — Negro classes actually average slightly 
smaller than white classes. Tennessee, the third good Negro-performance 
state, also ranks among those with the fewest Negro pupils per teacher. , 

Our final measure of educational support, the percentage of teachers 

with at least a bachelor’s degree, is missing for three states. North 

Carolina, Florida, and Texas. Among those states with such data. South 

Carolina and Mississippi — tuo states with similar performance patterns 

— stand at opposite ends of the rankings scale, when we look at the 

figures for Negro teachers alone. They are not so different, however, 

when we look at the relative training of Negroes; Mississippi is still 

last, but South Carolina falls to sixth (of eight states). Virginia, 

followed by Tennessee, shows the best relative training of Negro teachers 

among the states for which data are available. In six of these eight 

states, there tend to be more Negro teachers with a B.A. degree than 

10 

white teachers in the average county. 

The conclusions we can draw, then from an examination of county 
distributions on -"he educational support variables, are that pupils per 
teacher and perhaps relative expenditures for each race offer some promise 
as correlates of educational performance. 
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In the nesct chapter, we will aee' whether the impressions not^d in ■ 
this chapter hold up in correlational ^alysis. The findings briefly 

discussed here have helped ^to describe for us the states of the. region, . . 

- • . . ”» ' •.*. 

» • - - ^ • 

and. -th^ have served, to give .c-lues as to which variables- arc the ..best 
predictors of educational performance, particularly of Hegroes. As we 
shall see in the nest chapter, only so^ of our impressions based on 
comparing frequency distributions are confirmed by the actual corrections. 
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Chapter III, Footnotes 




•1* Limitations arise in some instances because of imavailability 
of data for racial con^arisons or because of lack of comparability of 
measures from state to state. (See preceding chapter.) 

2. Average daily membership is substituted for the larger net 
enrollment figure in the denominator of Virginia's rates; 

3. Note that Kississippl's rates are second, to those of Texas for 
both. faces. In fact, the former may actually be higher, since T^as* 
rates are based on die possibly inflated college-intention figures, rather 
than on college attendance. 

4. One other note about this particular index: a fairly large 

group- of counties shoi7s up x?ith a high school enrollment greater than 
the population 14-17. Of the 812 counties in the study, 32 have this 

•ratio exceeding 1.0 for Negroes and 67 exceed 1.0 for uhites. Such 
high enrollment figures are possible only because students outside the 
normal age group are counted as enrolled, in high school. An investigation 
of the counties with this surprisingly high ratio shows that the excess 
enrollment is pretty much accounted for by an unusually large school 
enrollment by persons aged 18-21. This is true regardless (1) of the 
retardation rates in these counties . or (2) of whether or not there is a 
collie in the county — both factors could have increased the number of 
over-age jpersons- listed as enrolled in school. The most satisfactory 
hypothesis seems to be that students 18 years old and above, having 
dropped out of regular school in these counties .are registered in special 
trade or night high schools, thus raising the coun^ score on this index. 
This is substantiated by the observation that most of the high index 
counties are highly urbanized counties, where special schools might more 
commonly be found. (The study is indebted to James Barnhill, an under- 
graduate student working. on the project under the auspices of the 
National Science Foundation, for doing the analysis that provides this 
explanation.) . 

% 

5. Vie should also note a similar overlap in performance withha 

counties. Sven where Negroes tend to do poorest as cougar ed to whites, • 
this does not mean that every Negro does worse than every white. Take, 
for ei'^vnple, a county xdierc. 20% of the Negro high school graduates and 50% 
of the white graduates go to college. This produces a fairly low relative 
performance rate on the college entrance index of just .4 (20 50) for 

Negroes. Yet even here, 20% of the Negro graduates are per forming. bet ter 
than 50% of the white graduates — that 50% not attending college. 

6. College entrance data, however, are lacking for Tennessee. 



7* This is true at least insofar "as the counties in our study 
are concerned •• 

- • 8. It fShould be noted that a county is an. artifact and- its ' 

population size, is 'to soZie extent a reflection of whether the early 
statesmen wanted to ^Hce up their state* into large, or small sub- 
divisions* 

9* However, we must point out two limitations in ‘these data: - 
(1) they apply to only 17 of the 43 Tennessee counties included in 
our stiidy^ and <2) data for Mssissippi whites is Unavailable, thus 
preventing any facial comparisons in that state. 

10, This may be attributed to a "variety of factors, -foremost of 
which may be the relative inability of college-trained Neg^roCs to get 
any jobs other than te^iching. 





INIEBm^l^BIFS Attm Vi^IABITiS . 

The purpose of this chapter £s to present correlational data con- 
cevaiag the rnlationshipa aiaong the many varid>les under study^ We 
shall rely mainly on. summary findings; i«e* » overall results for the .. 
entire eleven* state.^ region*' These will usually be- based on the weighted 

V 

mean of correlations for each state* Only these data will be given in 
tabular form in fdiis chapter; lunger* some «lthin*8tate findings will 
also be discussed* The order oi preaentation will be as follows.: 

1) Relationships among dependent variables; 

2) Relationships between each dependent variable •• taken one 
at a time *• and the series of independent variables; 

3) Summary of relationships between dependent variables •- 
taken as a group — and the independent variables* 

We shall be dealing here with zero-order correlations only« That 
is, we shall postpone until the. next chapter any attempt to look at 
either the combined effects of several variables on performance or the 
effects of one variable controlling for others* ' 

. Relationships ^mong Dependent Variables 

Tidiilo ^ reports all the mean correlations between pairs of 
performance measute** ^ove the diagonal are included all those rela- 
tionships. bringing together variables of like order; e«g*» Negro vs* 






Negco,^.^i&e:..VS, ^ite, and reX«tive:Hegco vs* relative Hegro perform* 
Alice neasureso^’ Belov the diagonal are the a»an cdrrelatlont for all 
other; cen^ina^ona of dependent 'variableeV ^ 

In general, the relationshipf betveen einilarly based varii^les ^ 
(above the diagonal) are fairly strong* . It vonld seea that these var«> 
iables .can be vieved usefully as indexing a single broad disiension 
called. educational performance* 

There Is, however ^ one consistently ve^ link in the chain of 
interrelationships* This is college entrance rate,, vhi^ invariably 
provides the lowest msan correlations with other similarly based ateas* 
ures* For example, college entrance (10 has a «123 correlation with 
average daily attendance (K) , and the next lowest correlation with N^ro 
attendance is *344 for the 12th-to»5th«grade rates* For whites, ADA 
correlates only *033 with college entrance; next lowest is *229 between 
ADA and the percentage of age-eligible youths in high school. Concern- 
ing the ratio of Negro- to-whlte performance rates, ADA (R) has only a 

•l43 mean correlation with college entrance (R), followed by a *295 
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correlation with non-retardation (R)» 

This same picture is presented throughout 'the upper half of the 
correlation matrix* The relationships with collie entrance are always 
weakest* ^reever, the only two sign reversals involve this variable 
along with the 12th-to-5th-grade enrollment ratio* For Negroes, the 
correlstion between these two messures Is -*086; for whites, it is 
-•066* We have once before referred to the possible peculiarity of the 
college entrance measure* While we should be wrong to conclude a neg- 
ative relationship between college entrance and the other measures -»• 




or GVen a collate lack of any relationship «« it certainly is true - 

that these relationships are weakened by certain characteristics of 

the' college entr^ce oeasure^^ ^ ^act« these. chaTacterietics do make 

for a slightly negative association with one of the retention measures* 

Xf we consider the relationships actong the siiailarly based per** 

fcxmahee variables within 8 tates 9 we aee the basis for the overall weakness 

of the college entrance measure* There are altogether 16 cases of a 

negative correlation between college entrance and the l 2 *to*» 5 th«grade 

■ 3 . 

retention measure* These occur in eight of the ten states when we are 
dealing with absolute Negro . perforoiance^ in three states for ^ite per** 
formance» and in five states for rel^ive Itegro performance* Only 
Georgia shows no negative relationships between college entrance and 
the 12/5 ratio* 

.There ere quite a few other sign reversals involving college 
entrance in the state correlations* Seven are in the ADA vs* college 
entrance relationships; six are between college entrance and the per** 
centage of age-eligible youths in high school (high s<diool enrollment 
rate); five, between non-retardation and college entrance; and two of 
the ten states show a negative association between college entrance 
^id the Census Retention Index: 

non-vhite high school enrollment / white high school enrollment 
ncn-whlte elementary enrollment j white elementary enrollment 

Besides the correlations involving college entrances there are 232 other 

within-state relationships, and only four of theae show a sign reversal: 

ADA (R) with three other relative Negro performance measures in Arkansas 

and ADA (N) with one other white performance measure in GeorgiSo 





The irregularity the college entrance variable leaves a ques- 
tion as to the usefulness of this measure in any overall composite in- 
dex of perfotmance* We will retain it in- further onaiysid» because it* 
does scm a valid measure of performance^ :even if not part of the same 
single underlying dimension to which the other measures may conceivably 
belong* But we need to be alert to the possibility of occasionally 
peculiar results stemodng from this variable's idiosyncratic behavior? 

■ When ve look below the diagonal on Table 40 at the other .rela- 
tionships between pairs of dissimilarly based dependent measures, our 
•first observation with these is that a moderately positive mean corre- 
lation appears between the idiite and the Negro version of each measure* 
Thus, (V}) has a *151 correlation with ADA (N); the correlation is 
•130 for the 12 tb-tp-5th-grade enrollment ratios; *253 for non-retarda- 
tion; .241 for college entrance; and *186 for the percentage enrolled 
in high school* 

The association between \diite and absolute Negro performances 
does not always remain positive however, \^en we look across partic- 
ular measures* In fact, there are seven negative correlations in the 
twenty relationships between Negro performance as measured one way and 
white performance measured some other way* None of these negative cor- 
relations is especially large — the biggest is the -*153 between col- 
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lege entrance (N) and the 12/5 ratio (N)» But on the other hand, none 
is very great on the positive side either, the highest being *190 be- 
tween non-retardation (W) and high school enrollment rate (N) * We 
might conclude, then, that white and Negro performance are not highly 
related to one another in general, and that cross-race, cross-index 




relationships involving college entrance are negative .at least as often 
as they are positive* The weak cross-race relationships seem an indi- 
cation. that pi.rfdrmance -in i^egro- sch(^ls is only partly accounted for 
by \i^atever makes for performance variations in white schools •- Appar- 
ently,' determinants will differ in large degree for each race,, and 

school system effects will be relatively minor* 

* ■ . . . • 

The measures of relative Negro performance (R) follow a very 

clear pattern in their association with the other performance variables. 
Very high positive correlations are found between the relative and ab- 
solute forms of each type of Negro performance measure* The correla-. 
cion is .876 between ADA (ll) and ADA (N) . The relative and absolute 
12th-to-5th grade ratios are Negroes correlate .784; non-retardation, 
.587; college entranp, .733; and percentage enrolled in high school, 
*8Q9. 



Lower, but consistently positive correlations occur between rela- 
tive performance indexed one way and absolute performance indexed dif- 
ferently* These correlations are highest between the various retention 
measures* We find a *695 mean correlation between high school enroll- 
ment (N) and Census retention index (a relative Negro performance meas- 
ure) ; .419 between high school enrollment (N) and 12/5 ratio (R) , *422 
between high school enrollment (R) and 12/5 ratio (N), and *404 between 
12/5 ratio (N) and Census Retention Index* There is just one negative 
mean correlation between a relative r d an absolute performance index* 
This is the -.Oil (virtf^ally zero) between non- retardation (R) and col- 
lege entrance (N) * , 











l^ereas relative aad ebsolute Negro performance are almost al- 
■ ways positively related (at least ^en we use the average of all eleven 
states) y the '.association between relative Negro performance aiid ^ite 
performimee is aimost always negative* ' This, ic as might be expected; 
the better that white performance isv the poorer that Negro performance 
will tend to be» relatively 'speaking* But variations in the strength 
of relationships indicates that all is not due to mere statistical 
artif action* The highest negative correlations occur idthin the same 
kind of performance index: ranging from -*509 for the relationship 

between white and relative Negro non»retardation to -*309 between white 
and relative -Negro .ADA* Other high correlations are the -*307 between 
12/5 ratio (N) and ADA (R) and the -*303 between 12/5 ratio (W) and 
non-retardation (R)* The smallest — and the only sign reversal — is 
the *001 between non-retardation (N) and Negro ADA (R)* 

Thus we can generally conclude that the various performance 
measures are Interrelated, though poorly with the college entrance 
rate* The correlations are highest between the relative and absolute 
performance of Negroes, using the same index of performance* Xhey are 
also usually high between the various performance measures within the 
same race* And they are high (negatively) between white and relative 
Negro performance, using the same index, as they should be* The asso- 
ciation between white and Negro (absolute) performance, using different 
indices, is least predictable — more often slightly positive, but 
sometimes slightly negative* How the dependent variables relate to the 
various Intended predictors is the topic of the mxt section* 



Bjest Predictors of Ei.'h Dependent Variable 
In all> four measures average over +*400 in their correlations 
with (absolute) Negro average daily attendance (Table 41) • These are 
(1) percentage employed in agriculture, (2) median education (N), and 
(3 and 4) relative and absolute Negro pupils per teacher. These four 
also average over +*400 in their correlations with (R) — a dis- 
tinction shared with two additional variables, percentage of Negroes 

5 

in the population (1960) and median income (N). The best correlate 
discovered for ADA (H) is population per household (H), but the coef- 
ficient is only -*257 notably smaller than those mentioned above. 

Other good predictors of either absolute or relative Negro ADA — with 
correlations above +*300 — are overall and Negro population change, 
percentage employed in blue* collar occupation (N), percentage employed 
in manufacturing, income (R) and education (R); population per house- 
hold (N), and the esqtenditure on education (R)* Of these, only popu- 
lation per household is negatively related. The only other correlations 
to exceed *200 with white ADA (besides population per white household) 
Are those involving overall and white population change (-.235 and 
r*237, respectiv^aly) and white per pupil expenditure (*225). 

As an overview, we might conclude from this first dependent var- 
iable that the amount of money spen'^ for education is an important pre- 
dictor of performance* Also, population per household is negatively 
related to performance; the lower the general county socio-economic 
status, as measured by crowdedness of homes, the poorer the educational 
performance. Most other variables do not predict consistently for both 

I? 

twites and Negroes. It is true that population change correlates fairly 
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highly with both white and Negro ADA, but the relationships are in op- 
posite directiotu: population growth tends to be associated with better 
Negro performance and with poorer white performance* Otherwise, there 
are no variables that correlate highly with ADA of both races* 

There is quite a bit of repetition in the list of best correlates 
of our next dependent variable, the ratio of 12th-to-5th-grade enroll- 
ment (Table 42) * The best predictor of absolute Negro performance , 
using this index, is pupils per teacher (N) and the best predictor of 
the 12/5 ratio (R) is pupils per teacher (R)* Both of these average 

correlations are greater than -*400* Median education (R) also corre- 

% 

lates with both relative and absolute measures of the Negro 12/5 ratio 
at above the *400 level* A third variable, per pupil expenditures (R), 
shovs a »452 correlation %7ith the 12/5 ratio (R)« These best predic- 
tors — pupils per teacher, median education, and per pupil expendi- 
ture — all did well as predictors of ADA too* Nhere the support of 
education, as wbll as the level of conpleted education, is high for 
Negroes, the perfonunce of Negro youngsters in the schools tends to 
be better* This is true at least from our first two inde^ of per- 
formance* Other predictors of the 12/5 ratio (N), with correlations 
above +*300, are per pupil expenditures (N) and pupils per teacher 

(R) * At the same time, percentage Negro (I960) voter registration (N) , 

/ 

percentage in agriculture, median education (N), per pupil expenditures 
(U), and pupils per teadier (N) all correlate above +*300 with the 
12/5 ratio (R)* 

Ve find four measures associated with the white 12th-to-5th- 
grade ratio at above the +*400 level* The best predictors are popula- 
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tioa diingec overall and %diite* Both displi^ very high negative cor« 
relatione vlth this performance index* In other words, staying in 
school until graduation is associated, especially for whites, with non- 
growing or declining county pcpulation* (We shall see if this con- 
clusion holds up when we examine our other retention measures later 
on*) The other two greater-than -*400 predictors of the white 12/5 
ratio are <W) per pupil expenditure (*425) and Negro median income 
(-•405)* White Incoiee is also highly negatively related to the 12/5 
ratio (W), with a correlation of -*348* Thus, where incomes are lew, 
but expenditures for whites are high, the holding power of the schools 
seems strongest for whites* The Sfflie phenomenon, but substituting 
Negro for idiite expenditures, held true to a lesser degree for the 
Negro 12/5 ratio, too* 

Other correlations with the 12/5 ratio (W) that exceed +*300 
are those involving percentage Negro, 1960 (*362); (N) population 
change (-*.?;89); percentage in agriculture (*311); percentage urban 
(-•364); (W) household size (-*370); and (R) per pupil expenditure 
(-•331)* The pattern continues one where growing urbanism and some 
of its acconpanylng features are much more important in predicting 
vhite educational performance* But for both races, the amount of local 
support given to education appears to be a key determinant* 

The relationships between the independent variables and non- 
retardation (Table 43) do not seem as strong, generally, as those in*' 
volvingv .ADA or the 12/5 ratio* Not a single correlation coefficient 
exceeds: +«400; The best predictors of non-retardation (N) are percent- 
age in agriculture and median education (N)., with moderately strong 
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corarfilctioni o£ ••SSd 4 nd »338, reipectivsly. Pupils p«r teacher <i0 
Is the only other variable vith a eorrelation above +*300 ¥ith non* 
retardation (N)* Median ^ucation (W) is also i good predictor of nca- 
retazdstion 00 » The average correlation for all ten reporting states 
is *397* Population per household (W) •* amther Index of socio«>eeo* 
noiBlc status ••• just issnsges a **300 nsan cc relation vith non*retarda* 
tion (W)« As for non-retardation (S)» only ci^e correlation exceeds 
+;300 — that involving median education (R)* Other fairly strong 
correlates of non-retardation (R) are percentage Megro (-*297 and 
-•288 for 1960 and 19009 respectively) and (R) median income (*288)* 
Thus 9 the most consistent single predictor of non-retardation vould 
appear to be the median education of adults — each race treated sepa- 
rately* In addition* ve find a socio-economic variable (percentage in 
agriculture) and a school-support variable (pi^ils per teacher) pre- 
dicting Negro performance on this measure* and ve find another socio- 
economic variable (nunber per household) predicting White performance* 
The overlap vith previous measures* as to Which are the best predictors 
of performance* is sizable* But there is enough variati<m across per- 
formance measures Lo make it vorth our While to reserve Judgment on 
vhich are the beet predictors until correlates of all the dependent 
variables have been discussed* 

Additional evidence of the college entrance raters peculiarity 
as a performance measure is seen in Table 44* First* it upsets the 
previous pattern in that we find our highest correlations involving the 
measure for whites* Second* Negro relative performance* using this 
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measure* suffers from a dearth of high correlations — a deficiency 



confined to idiite perfommce earlier* And third, mai^ of the best 
predictors are variables that were not outstanding in our discussion 
of ADA, 12/5 ratio, and non-retardation* 

Two of the correlations with white college entrance exceed *600* 
Both are for idiite adult education neasurea — nedian education and 
the percentage of persons with sooie college education* College entrance 
00 also correlates above the *400 level with nedian income (10 and 
percentage urban, and it has correlations above +*300 with median in- 
cone (B) and county population* Thus, the nore urban counties, having 
white populations of relatively high incoan and education are the ones 
tending to have the highest college entrance rates for whites* 

Sittilar variables do the best Job of predicting Negro college 
entrance, although the size of correlations is generally smaller* Per- 
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centage urban is the best 'predictor (*380), followed by (N) percentage 
with college education (*357), county population (*335), (N) percentage 
enployed in idilte-collar jobs (*326), (N) median education (*314), (N) 
median Incooie (*313), and (10 population change (*305)* 

The highest correlation with college entrance rate (R) Is only 
*290 — with percentage who are college educated (R)* Median educa- 
tion (R) also correlates at a relatively high level (*262)* But the 
demographic variables of county population and percentage urban have 
very weak relationships with college entrance (R) , at compared to 
their correlations with the absolute measures of college entrance (N 
andW)*® ^ 

Jn Table 45, we return to a second retention or non«»dropout. 
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measure — the high school enrollment indesc or percentage of age«eli- 
glble youths in high school, computed as the ratio of high sdiool en- 
rollment divided by the population 14 to 17* We find a good deal of 
replication of the findings noted in Table 42 concerning our first re- 
tention measure, the 12/5 ratio* The beet predictors of high school 
enrollment (N) parallel those for the 12/5 rati© (N). The correlation 
between median education (10 and high school enrollment (N) f 'sps the 
list (*370), followed closely by the -.367 between high school enroll- 
ment (lO and pupils per teadier (lO* Then ceoe relationships with (R) 
median education (*339), (R) pupils per teacher (-.330), percentage in 
agriculture (-*329), and (N) number i/a household (-.302). All but the 
last variable also had noteworthy correlations with Negro performance 
as indexed in the 12/5 ratio. 

But there is a major deviation from the best correlates of the 
white 12/5 ratio when we come to the correlates of high school enroll- 
ment (W). Leading the independent variables in relating to the latter 
is median education (W). The correlation is •303* While median educa- 
tion is generally a good predictor, the relationship between this meas- 
ure for tdkites and the 12/5 ratio (W) was only -*063 — negative at 
that . On the other hand, population diange had a high negative rela- 
tionship with the 12/5 ratio 00 » hut is only very weakly negatively 
related to high school enrollment (W). Other correlatlens d>ove jH.200 
with high school enrollment (W) are (W) number per household (-.291), 
(W) par pupil expenditures (.256), and 00 percentage college educated 
(.262) — all but. the last having correlated with the 12/5 ratio (W) 
at a level above d-.SOO* 



Median education (R) shows the highest correlation with (R) 
high school enrollment («418)9 %dLth median education (M) aod pupils 
per teacher (R) also correlating beyond +*300 with this particular 
performance index* All three variables thus repeat earlier success in 
predicting retention as measured by the 12/5 ratio (R)« We can o9n« 
elude, then, that as far as Megro performance is concerned, the 12/5 
ratio and the high school enrollment index are varii^les with consider- 
able underlying, as well as face, similarity* But the predictors of 
white perforuumce differ somewhat for the two indicators* Median edu- 
cation (W) predicts high school enrollment (W) but not 12/5 ratio (W), 
while population dbiange, percentage urban, and percentage in agricul- 
ture work the opposite wey — predicting the 12/5 ratio (W) well, l>ut 
not the high school enrollir<ent Index (W)* 

Ho real surprises emerge from examining Table 46 which repoiits 
the correlates of the final performance and third retention measum, 
the Census Retention Index* This variable, only used to measure the 
relative standing of Negroes in a county, relates most strongly to (R) 
median education (*361)* Other +*300 correlations involve (N) median 
education (*348), (R) per pupil expenditures (*333), (R) pupils per 
teacher (-*321), and percentage in agriculture (-*312)* All of theiie 
sane independent variables produced correlations of at least +*254, 
with the high school enrollment rate (R) and at least +*331 with ttuii 
12/5 ratio (R)* We, therefore, hive more evidence of the general rit- 
liability and interchangeability of our three indexes of a school 
system's retantivanesa* 




Suontfucy os Sffeect of Xadepox^eiit Vftri&blfis 
Without oa cjcact precedaafcy ve ha^c chosen n single mthod of 
conblniog the findiogs for each dependent measure into a single com* 
posite showing the best overall correlates of the indices of educational 
performance* The xaethod is to compute the average rank adiieved by each 
independent variable in correlating with the various perfosmance meas* 
ureb* In order to do this» ve have to treat college entrance rate just 
like other performance variible* deapite ita i(2ioiiyncratie bdisvior 
in aasociation with independent and other dependent variables* The de- 
cision to do this is besed on the fece validity of this meesure as an 
index of performance* Sven if it is not as highly correlated with the 
other meesures» ve feel it atill deserves to be counted equally as an 
indicator of one type of performenes level of students in a county* 

Table 47 gives the average rank of predictors of absolute Negro 
performance; Table 48, white perforrunice; and Table 49 » relative Negro 
performance* Averages are given only where an independent variable 
correlates in the same direction with all similarly based dependent 
variables* Thus^ no average rank is given for the relationship be- 
tween county population and performance (N)^ because the correlation 
between population and the 12/5 ration (N) negative while the other 
four correlations bettfeen absolute Negro performance measures and 

population are positive. At the same time, an average rank is given 
between percentage Negro (I960) end performance (N), because all five 
of the correlations going into this composite arc negative# 

Thi mbit cbhiiitetttly good predictor of absolute Negro perform- 

^ee is idult Mdisn eduOitibn ^H) • The higher the median education of 

Nagro adults in a cote&tyi the better ii the performance of Negro atu- 
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deatt in the fdtools regardUt* of vbich performance meaaure la uaed* 

2n fact, the variable alw^a ranka in the firat ten (ont of 36 meaa» 
urea) in ita potoer to predict Hcgrb performance* Xta pooreat ahowing 
ia in the 12/5 ratio (H) , vliere the weighted mean correlation ia *252 — 
liiorth aeventh place among correlatea of that meaaure* Tbia particular 
relationahip alao providea the only vithin-atate deviationa from the 
overall trend of poaitive correlatiooia* Florida (*>*063) and Texaa 
(••340) ahow the only negative relationahipa anywhere between a per- 
formance manure (N) and median education (N)i> 

Other noteworthy correlatea of abaolute Negro performance are 
pupila per teacher (both R and M)» percentage in agriculture* per pupil 
eaqpenditurea (both R and M)» median education (10 » number in houaehold 
(N)» and percentage Negro (I960)* Negro performance tenda to be higher 
in countiea where more money ia apent •• relatively and abaolutely -• on 
Negro achoola and where Negroea have higher relative* aa well aa abao- 
lute* median education* Negro performance declinea idiere agriculture 
dominatea the economy* where there ia a large percentage of Negroea in 
the population* and where Negro houaeholda end Negro claaarooms are 
.more crowded* 

Several other variablea would be of aome help in predicting one 
or another index of performance* but they do not operate conaiatently 
with all dependent meaauree* For example* there ia percentage urban* 
the beat predictor of college entrance (N)» But we nuat contraat the 
poaitive relationahip between thoae two variablea with the negative 
aaaociatidh (•*113) between percentage urban and the 12/5 ratio (H)« 

V 

Aiao* there ia median incomi (N) * ranking 7th aa a poaitive correlate 
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of ADA (N)» 4th 3t 8 positive correlete of non»retardatioa (H)> and 7th 
as a positive correlate of college entrance (lOt t>ut 34th as a negative 
correlate of the 12/5 ratio (M)* ^liree other variables that rank in 
the top four in correlations with one performance index, but which either 
reverse signs or fall way down in the rankings in other relationships, 
are county population, percentage white»collar (M)* and percentage col«* 
lege educated (N)* 

Hot surprising is the fact that among our independent variables 
the consistent predictors of idsite performance are fewer than the pre- 
dictors of Negro performance* Hany variables were included primarily 
because of their es^ected association with the latter, with much less 
reason for a relationship to white performance* As it turns out, 22 of 
the 36 predictor variables show some discrepanqr in signs in their 
average correlations with the five different measures of white perform- 
ance* Only 16 of the 36 had the same fate in predicting the measure 
of absolute Negro performance* 

The best correlate of the achievement of white students is popu- 
lation per household (H)* It is as consistently good a predictor as was 
median education (N) for Negro performance* Both hare average ranks of 
3*8 (from a possible range of 1 to 36)* White household sise correlates 
-•257 with ADA (W), -.370 with 12/5 ratio (H), -*300 with non-retardation 
(W), -*292 with college entrance (W), and -*291 with high school enroll- 
ment rate (W)« In other words, the larger the average white household 
in a county, the more likely it is that educational performance of 
whites in the county will be poor* Only three within-state correlations 
deviate from the overall trend of negative correlations between perform- 



ance <W) and household size (H)« These involve Florida (*175) and 
Louisiana (.OOS) ADA (W) and Texas («212) college entrance (H)« 

The only other variable ubose average rank as a predictor of 

9 

idiite performance falls below 10«0 is per pupil expenditure (W)» In 
general 9 one can eiqpect to find better idiite performance where more 
money is being spent on the education of whites. 

Other fairly strong general correlates of white performance are 
median income (R) and median education (R)^ percentage Negro (I960 and 
1900)9 teachers' education (R)» Where Negro income 9 education 9 and 
teachers' training are relatively low •— that is 9 where the relative 
standing of whites on these variables is relatively high ••• the abso- 
lute performance of white pupils in school tends to be best* It also 
tends to be good fdiere there is a large percentage of Negroes in the 
population* 

The best of the some-time 9 but not-consistent predictors of white 
performance are median education (W) and percentage college education 
(W )9 median income (H) and population change (overall and W)* Median 
education <W) is especially interesting in its operation* Its Negro 
counterpart 9 we may recall 9 was the strongest correlate of Negro per- 
formance* It also ranks 1st 9 2 nd 9 and 1st as a positive correlate of 
non«retardation (}l), college entrance i\0$ and high school enrollment 
rate (W)» respectively* Yet its overall predictive power is completely 

' f 

undermined by failure even to correlate in the same direction with Aii;A 
(W) and the 12/5 ratio (W)* In both cases .9 6 of 11 states show nega- 
tive relationships between these two performance measures and median 
education (W >9 and the overall mean correlations are -*014 when ADA (W) 
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is concerned and -•063 when the 12/5 ratio (W) is used* Percentage 
college-educated (W) works the same way as median education (W) — a 
highly reliable positive correlate of white performance in three cases, 
but a slightly negative correlate of ADA (W) and the 12/5 ratio (W). 
Hedian income (W) parallels both of the adult education (W) variables in 
the directions of its relationships with the five white performance 
measures* But it displays a strong negative correlation (-*348) with 
the 12/5 ratio (W) — hardly permitting an explanation of random error 
to account for the deviation from an expected positive relationship* 

The population-change-vs* -white-performance Inconsistf.acies occur when 
we observe fairly strong positive mean correlations with non- retarda- 
tion (W) and college entrance (W) , but even higher-ranking negative 
correlations with ADA (W) a^xd the 12/5 ratio (W)* Thus, on some indices, 
white performance improves in growing counties, while on some other in- 
dices, performance declines in the same counties* 

The nunber of unreliable predictors is vastly reduced when we 
come to the correlates of relative Negro performance* Here we have six 
(rather than five) dependent measures, to predict; yet, only four of 
the 36 independent variables have any trouble in predicting them all 
in the same direction* Nuober of acts of violence and median income 
(W) each correlate positively with three performpce (R) measures and 
negatively with the other three* Percentage in white-collar jobs (N) 
correlates pcxsitively with all but non-retardation (R), and median 
education (W) relates negatively with all but ADA (R)* Of these four 
deviant predictors, only the last -- median education (W) -r has any 
noteworthy success in relating to the individual relative perfomnwce 
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measures* It manages to rank fifth among correlates of non«retardatlon 
(R) with a mean correlation* 

Skipping to the best predictors of relative performance^ ve find 
seven variables with average rankings below 10*0* This compares to the 
. six involving absolute Negro performance and the two involving ^ite 
performance* Heading the list is median education (R) which has an 
average rank of just 2*7* Its correlations with the relative perform- 
ance measures are as follows: .*374 with ADA (R)^ *442 with the 12/5 
ratio (R)( *327 with non-retardation (R)» *262 with college entrance 
(R)» *418 with high School enrollment rate (R)« and *361 with the Census 
Retention Index (R)* Only the first of these — the correlation with 
ADA — ranks anywhere lower than third in its respective category; this 
particular relationship stands eighth among correlations with ADA (R)* 
Ihus» we have renewed evidence that the education of adults in a county 
may be an is^ortant determinant of the success in educating the children* 
Where the parents are better educated, the children will be, too* School 
performance of Negroes relative to whites is strongly predicted by the 
level of education of Negro adults relative to whites* We recall the 
reversals that median education (W) had in predicting two indices of 
white performance* But median education (W) was an outstanding corre- 
late of the other performance (W) measures; this plus the variable's 
success in predicting both absolute and relative Negro performance, 
makes it a leader among the independent variables of this study as a 
predictor of overall performance* ^ 

Following next are two indices of the relative support given 
Negro schools, as compared to white schools, by the community* Pupils 
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per teacher (R) and per pupil expenditure (R) both rank in the top five 
on the average, in predicting the various measures of relative perform- 
ance* These two variables are opposite sides of the same coin -- high 
expenditures will tend to mean less crowded classrocmis and fever pupils 
per teacher*. It is to be expected, then, that the effects of these 
reliable and strong correlates of relative performance will be in oppo- 
site directions* E3q>enditures are positively related to performance; 
pupils per teacher, negatively related* 

Another variable which ranks as high as second in predicting 
non-retardation (R) and never ai^ poorer than niiU:h (when predicting 
relative college entrance) is the percentage of Negroes in the 1960 
county population* This is a variable that had been noted earlier as 
a fairly strong negative correlate of absolute Negro performance and a 
fairly strong positive correlate of idilte performance* Its even higher 
status as a negative correlate of relative Negro performance, then, is 
not surprising* Where the percentage of Negroes in a county is larger, 
the performance of Negroes in the schools is poorer* And this effect 
is even greater when we compare Negro and white performance, since the 
latter tands to be improved under the same circumstwces* 

Median education (N), median income (R), and pupils per teacher 
(N) are the three remaining variables whose average ranks as predictors 
are less than 10*0* There are no surprises here* The education and 
pupils per teacher measures are parallels of variables already noted 
for their predictive power — the only difference is that we are now 
talking of absolute, rather than relative, standing of Negroes on these 
dimensions* And we should have expected median income to resemble 
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tnedian education as a predictor as indeed it does^ since the two are 
so closely related as indices 6£ socioeconomic status* 

Those less strong relationships between other independent vari- 
ables and. performance (N and W, as well as R) are indicated, in Chart B 
which sunmarizes the ssero-order correlational findings in terms of the 
hypotheses stated in Chapter Z* Altogether* only five hypotheses sail 
through without any in^)ediment to their confirmation* These are the 
ones Involving percentage Negro, family size* per pupil expenditure* 
teacher's education* and pupils per teacher* Median education* percent- 
age with college education* percentage employed in agriculture* and 
Negro voter registration are other noteworthy predictors of Negro per- 
formance* at leasts But the rest of the independent variables produce 
undependsible* cr unspectacular beet* results as correlates of perform^ . 
ance* Two hypotheses have yet to be tested* these requiring the appli- 
cation of controls which will be introduced in the next chapter* 

We have now seen how our many independent variables have fared 
as separate predictors of educational performance* Rather than discuss 
these findings fully at this point* let'^s wait until we have seen how 
some of these variables operate in conibinatlon and. how they operate 
when other variables ate controlled for* Sudi information can help us 
further to ascertain the relative^ predictive power of the variables* 
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Then* in Chapter VI* we shall be ready to discuss explanations of our 
findings as well as their implications* 



CHART B 



SUMMARY OR CORRELAXIOKAL FIMDIMCS WCTH RESPECT TO 
REIAEIONSHIPS HYPOTHESIZED IH CHAPTER I 



Hypothesis 



1* Positive relationship between 
county population and perform- 
ance 

2, Positive relationship between 
urban percentage and perform- 
ance 

3a* Positive relationship between 
overall population increase 
and performance 

b* Pouitive relationship between 
population increase by race 
and performance of that race 

4a» Negative relationship between 
percentage Negro and Negro 
performance! positive rela- 
tionship for white performance 
(using 1960 Negro percentage) 

b* Same as 4a» except using 1900 
Negro percentage 

5* Positive relationship between 
family income a^ performance 

6« Positive relationship between 
percentage of white*collar 
workers and. performance. 

7* Positive relationship between 
median education and perform- 
ance 

8* Positive relationship between 
percibhtage ^th coHege 
education and performance 



Con^rmation or Rejection of Hypo- 
thesis^ by. Form of Performance 

Absolute Absolute Relative 
Negro White Negro 

Performance Performance Performance 

7 ? + 

? . ? + , 

/• 

7 7 + 

7 7 + 



++ ++ +++ 

+¥ ++ ++ 

7 7 +*+ 

+ 07 

+++ 7 +++ 

++?+*• 
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CHAKI B, Continued 



Coz^izsiatlon or Ejection of Hypo- 
thesis,, by Fpm of jPerfor^ 

Hypothesis — " “ 

Absolute Absolute Relative 

|l^tb ^^bLtk : Hegbo 

Performance Performance' Per foma^ 



9. Positive rerationShip between 
percentage of diildren living 
With both parents and per- 
formance 


? 


0 


? 


10 a Negative relationship between 
family' size and performance 


4 + 


+H- 


4 + 


11 • Negative relationship between 
percentage in agriculttire and 
performance 

*• 




?. 


4 + 


12* Negative relationship between 
percentage in manufacturing 
and performance, controlling 
for urbanism 


X 


X 


X 


13* Negative relationship between 
percentage of blue-collar 
workers and performance, con- 
trolling for urbanism 


X 


0 


X 


14a* Positive relationship between 
overall per pupil expenditure 
and perfonmc^ 


+ 


++ 


+ 


b* Positive relationship between 
per pupil esqpenditure by race 
and performance of that race 


++ 


+++ 


44 + 


15* Positive relationship between 
level of teachers' education 
and perfonwce 


+ 


0 


+ 


16* Negative relationship between 
pupils per teacher and per- 
form^ce 


+++ 


0 


+ 4 + 


17* Positive relationship between 
Negro voter registrAtion and 
performance of both .races 


•H* 


/ 


4 + 
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Continued 



fl^l^theti* 



Conflxoation or Rejection o£ Hypo« 
thesis » hy fora of Perforaance 



Absolute Absolute Reli^ive 
Negro Nhite Ni^ro 

Perforaance Perforaipce Perfon&ance 



Ida* Negative relationship between > 
frequency of lynchings and 
perforaimce of both races — 
using lyndiings up to 1920 ? 

b« Saoe as 18a» except using 

lyndiings 1920-61 ? 

19* Negative relationship between 
frequency of rec*>ent racial 
violence and perforaance ^ ^ ? 



/ + 

/ + 

? ? 



Notes 

Where the independent variable is aeasured separately^%y race» 
test of hypothesis involves only the relationship of siailarly based 
variables; e*g «9 absolute Negro family iheotse with absolute Negro per- 
formance* Where no "relative Negro" aieasure of an independent variable 
is used, "confirmation" means the relationship between the independent 
variable (N) and performance (R) is in the same direction as the pre- 
dicted relationship between the independent variable (N) and perform- 
ance (N)o 

Meaning of spabols: 

4-H- Strongly confirmed — average rank as predictor below 10*0 in 
predicted direction 

Moderately confirmed — average rank as predictor 10*0 - 19*9 in 
predicted direction 

+ Weakly confirmed — average rank as predictor 20*0 and above in 
predicted direction 

? Incomplete confirmation — relationships not always in predicted 
direction 

/ Rejected — reUCionships consistently in opposite direction from predicted 



0 Relationship not tested 

X Test of hypothesis delayed until next chapter 
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Ghapttr Z\T» Footnotes 



I« We sbalX denote tliese in the text «s <10 > 00 9 <nd (B), rc* 
pecttveiy* 

2« While this letter verishle ves originelly treated as e awes- 
ure of xretefditioa» by revl^ihg tbm in correletibhs'y- lie ere now 
able to rimr it es e tMmre of i|on<*retetdet^« ^ould nov be 
positively related to ot^r perfdnMhei aeastres. Tb% sign reversal 
is ythnt «e vould obtain if ve had used the coi^leBsnt of eadi county's 
rates in the original conputatioas* (A retardation rate of 20 percent 
is the saoM as a non»retaxdation rate of 80 percent, but signs in cor- 
relations do change if the cOspleo^t is used;) 

3* College entrance data are nissing for Tennessee. 

4. We recaH that the relationships between these two variables 
was found to average slightly negative even within each race. 

5. All but nedian education and median incone havo negative 
relationships with ADA. 

6* This is to be expected, of course, because soy variable that 
tends to affect both White and Megxo perforaance in the sane way will 
have a lesser effect on the perfCmance of Negroes relative to whites 
than on the absolute perforaance of Negroes. This is seen consistently 
in our Cables of correlational findings. 

7. Incidentally, the only vithin^state negative correlation 
between oedian education (R) and any relative perforaance oeasure is 
the -.008 in Texas involving ADA (B). 

8. Both are positively related to performance (B). 



EFfSCIS or SELEGIBD IIIDEPEHDTO: VARIABLES IN iCOHBXNAXION 



The previous exsainaCion of the e^^octs of predictor variahles 
takee one at a tine would be sufficient if the independent variables * 
were not related to each other* But there are some strong associati^ms 
anong the independent variables » and these can be used to clarify the. 
interpretation of xero*order relationships* Because of this^ we must 
exasdne the relatioLships under conditions where the effects of other 
independent variables are controlled for* 

In this regard, we have selected two main general areas for 
investigation: 

1) To test two hypotheses held over from the last chapter, and 

2) To find out the extent to which our best individual per- 
formance predictors are con^lemented or undercut by 
certain other independent variables* 

Two More Hypotheses 

The first order of business is to complete the unfinished task 
of testing initial hypotheses* The two hypotheses remaining to be 
tested have to do with the effects on educational performance of 
(1) employment in manufacturing and (2) percentage of blue-collar 
WOtIcers* Both variibles reflect the degree of industrialisation in a 
coctnty and' wmre predicti^ to have negative relationships with perform- 
ance when tW effects of urbanism are held constant* We had expected 



urbanism to be positively related to performance and to both percentage 
in manufacturing and percentage in blue-collar jobs* But among urban 
counties 9 those most .dependent on industry were esqpected to have lower 

4 . 

performance levels than those vitii other economic bases* The same 

‘ would be true in rural couhties* To repeat, for a given level of ‘ 

* € 

urbanism high manufacturing and blue-collar enq;>loyment would be associ- 

ft 

ated with low educational performance* 

Our data generally fail to confirm these h^otheses* Table 50 
shows the changes in the relationship between blue*>collar eo^loyment 
(M) and performance (N and R) when we control for urbanism* These 

a- < * . 

changes are usually very small r With only one exception, the partial 
correlation coefficients have the same positive sign and about the sasie 
magnitude of sise as the sero-order correlations had* The one exception 
is with the somewhat deviant college entrance rate, which has a slightly 
positive relationship (*054) with blue-collar employment before con- 
trolling and a slightly negative one (-*062) afterwards* This is the 
extent of evidence supporting the initial hypothesis, and we must con- 
clude in general that blue-collar eo^loyment is, at least for Negroes, 
moderately to weakly, related in a positive direction to educational 
performance, even when urbanism is controlled* 

The degree of urbanism also does not seem to affect the rela- 
tionship between manufacturing employment and performance (Table 51)* 

* * * * * « 

Again, this relationship is generally positive — perhaps even a bit 
more strongly, though not strong enough to cause too mudi interest* 

The only negative signs involve college entrance (N)« tbe 12/5 ratio 
(W), and college entrance (W)* And in every case, the signs are unaf- 
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fected by the partialUng out of urbanism* 

2 

Thus, neither of oiir hypotheses is confirmed* Blue-collar and 
manufacturing employment do not relate negatively to educational per- 
formance» and the degree of urbani^ has llttle» if any, effect on the 
relationships* More im^rtant, perhaps^ is the disclosure that neither 
the bl;ie-collar nor the manufacturing variable rank as consistently 
outstaading predictors of educational performance* They will occupy a 
place of only secondary interest in our later discussion* 

Independent Variables in Isolation and Coinbination 
The final step in manipulation and analysis of these correla- 
tional data (prior to a full-scale discussion and. attenqpted interpre- 
tation of results) is to weight the effects of various independent 
variables on performance (1) with other variables controlled for and 
(2) in coinbination with other variid>les* In selecting the Independent 
variables for use here» we have relied on two main criteria: (1) that 

they have strong zero-order correlations with dependent variables of 
one type (M, W, or R) and (2) that they be reasoniAly considered as 
possible direct determinants of educational performance* In addition^ 

* w * . * 

when two or more independent variables seem higiMy correlated and 

4 

generally reflective of the same underlying factor (such as median 
education and percentage with college education}^ often only one has 
been used in the multiple and partial correlational analysis* We 
shall first look at the results for each race separately* then at 
Negroes relative to whites* In the next chapter* we shall attempt to 
sumnarize* 
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Predictors of Absolute Negro Performance 

In dealing with absolute Negro performance^ the following vari- 
ables have been used at this stage of analysis: median adult educa- 
tion (N), percentage in agriculture, per pupil expenditures (R and N), 
population per housdiold (N), and percentage. Negro (I960)* We shall 
examine eadbi of these to see 'Aether they retain their ability to pre- 
dict performance when controls are applied* In general, we shall most 
often work with the average of correlations involving all five measures 
of absolute Negro performance with particular conbinations of the inde- 
pendent variables* 

Regardless of which other independent variable is controlled for^ 
median education (N) stands as the best predictor of Negro performance 
at the level of first-order partials (Table 52)* The average correla- 
tions range from *210 ^en percentage in agriculture is the control to 
*272 when population per household (N) is held constants As at the zero- 
order level, the single performance measure that tends to be least 
strongly related to median education (N) is the 12/5 ratio (N)* Only 
five (out of 30) partials involving median education (N) as the inde- 
pendent variable fall below *200, and three of these are with the 12/5 
ratio* 

Percentage in agriculture usually continues as the second best 
predictor of absolute Negro performance, even when a single control is 
applied* In general, it trails only median education (N) in its average 
partial correlations with the dependent measures* The range is from 
-.132 tb -<232* The -*132 occurs when median education (N) is the con- 
trol and is intereating from two standpoints: (1) it represents a re- 














duction to leits than 50 percent of the original average correlation 
(•«296) between percentage in agriculture and performance (10 «■* 
of the partiala involving median education (10 1^1^ to less than 62 
percent of Che original average correlation; and (2) it reduces the 
strength of iissociation between agricultural employment and performance 
below that of two other independent measures, most notably population 
per housel^old (N), which averages *•164 in correlating with performance 

(M) » holding median education (N) constant. Thus, the strong relation* 
ship between percentage in agriculture and median education (N) (*.589) 
tends to e3q»lain much of the relationship between each of these variables 
and performance, but accounts for a much greater portion of the relation* 
ship where agricultural en^>loyment is the predictor of performance. 

In general, population per household (N) holds Its own fairly 
well at the level of first order partials. Not only is there the afore* 
mentioned exan^le of its ascendency over percentage in agriculture as a 
predictor, but household population (N) ranges from *.163 to *.210 in 
negative association with performance (N) with one control applied. None 
of its partials falls below 63 percent of the original *«259 average 
correlation with the five performance measures* 

Controlling for median education (N) has, as expected, the great* 
est effect in diminishing the predictive power of per. pupil expenditures 
(N orR)* Eaqtenditures (N) is reduced to .143 from .250 in its average 
correlation with performance (N) when the effects of median education 

(N) are partialled out* The reduction is even more drastic ** from *260 
to .122 when expenditures (R) is used as the independent variable. Still, 
in all cases, as with household population (N), agricultural employment. 
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and median education (N), relationihips with performance generally re- 
main intact, even if their strengths are somewhat weakened after single 
controls are applied. At least there are no reversals of sign, either 
in the correlations with individual. measures of performance (M) or in 
the average correlations with all five performance indicators. 

This perfect picture is not maintained idien we look at the final 
independent variable to concern us in this section. Percentage Negro 
(1960) still maintains negative average correlations with the perform- 
ance measures. But the reduction is severe in a couple of instances — 
from -.228 at the zero-order level to -.067 when median education (N) 
is controlled and to -.065 when per pupil expenditures (R) is controlled. 
These are drops of over 70 percent with just one control variable intro- 
duced. In addition, we find three reversals in sign where percentage 
Negro is actually positively related to single measures of performance 
(N) idien a control variable is introduced. Two of these are with per 
pupil expenditures (R) as the control; the correlation is +.059 between 
percentage Negro and the 12/5 ratio (N) and 'f.020 between percentage 
Negro and college entrance (N).^ The third sign reversal (+.062) also 
involves college entrance (N) as the dependent measure, with median edu- 
cation (N) as the control. Thus, in general, percentage Negro appears 
to lose most as a predictor of absolute Negro educational performance 
when selected controls are applied. 

The picture doe€ not chaiige appreciably as we increase the nusd>er 
of controls used simuitaneously«. Let us skip to the level of fourth- 
order partials to see what happens when dependent and independent vari- 
ables are related, with all other independent variables simultaneously 



as 



controlled for* 

Vhen all -Other i.ndependent variables are controlled for, median 
education <N) stands out again as the beat single predictor of perform^ 
ance (N)* Depending on \diether per pupil expenditures (N) or is 
used as the fourth control variable, median education (H) still carries 
a *168 or *178 average correlation with the performance measures* This 
is just about half the original (*336) correlation between median edu- 
cation (N) and performance (N)« 

Population per household (M) holds up somewhat better than the 
remaining independents and emerges as the second best predictor* Its 
fourth-order partials, too, are about one-half the original correlation - 
(-*259) between it and performance (N); they are -*125, with per pupil 
expenditures (N) as one of the controls, and -*135, id.th expenditures 
(R) as one control* 

Expenditure (N) correlates *113 with performance (N) after con- 
trolling for the four other independent variables, as compared with an 
original average correlation of *250* The corresponding figures for 
expenditures (R) are *089 and *260* The predictive power of percentage, 
in agriculture shows marked deterioration at the level of' fourth-order 
partials* Whereas this variable was the second best predictor at the 
zero-ordet level, it ranks relatively low When all of the other inde- 
pendent variables are controlled for* The change is from -.296 with 
no controls to -*067 and -*060 with four controls*^ The change for 
percentage Negro is even more drastic, involving a reversal of signs — 
from -*2?8 to +*007 and +*041* 

Just how well do these five variables predict performance (N) 
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when woxkitig in conjunction with one another? With all five taken to* 
gether (Table 53) » the average multiple correlations with the five per* 
formance indicators is *414 and .410, depending on whether expenditures 
(N) or' (R) is one of the five predictors* Tkos, about 17 percent of the 
variance is accounted for by these independent variables* ADA (N) is 
predicted best» with multiples of *512 and *509s while the 12/5 ratio 
(h) is least well predicted — with correlations of *344 and *335* 

Actually » the multiple correlations with performance (N) are just about 
as good without including percentage Negr^ as a predictor* The average 
multiples with that variable excluded are still *411 and *404* On the 

* -n 

other hand, the exclusion of any other variable or set of variables 
from the multiple has greater effects in diminishing the overall pre- 
dictability of performance* Thus, we cmiclude that the county levels 
of median education, agricultural esq;»loyment, household size, and per 

g 

pupil expenditure are all useful in developing a scheme for predicting 
the absolute level of educational performance of Negroes in a county* 

Predictors of White Performance 
Among the most consistent and powerful single predictors of 
absolute white performance were population per household (W), per pupil 
expenditures (W), median inccoe (R), median education (R), and percent- 

•y 

age Negro (I960)* In addition, median education (W) and median income 
(W) were very strong positive correlates of the measures of white per- 
formance, xrhlle showing incscpXicable negative relationships with two 
other performance indices, AfiA (IJ) and the 12/5 ratio i- these 

seven independent measurcc txio of tlicm simply reflecting different 
aspects of two other included variables that we shall examine for their 
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multiple and partial correlations- with white performance* 

Even int reducing just one control considerably affects the 

operation of some of these selected variables on performance (H) 

(Table 54)* Only two predictors escape unscathed, still relating con* 

% 

sistently to all measures of perfoRoance''as they had done at the zero- 
order level* Household size (W) remains the most reli^le correlate* 

Its average partial correlations with performance (W) range from -*319 — ' 
when median income (VJ) is the control — to -*233 — when per pupil ex- 
penditures (W) is controlled for* Without any controls, the average 

0 

correlation with performance is just -*302* Moreover, the lowest corre- 
lation between household size (W) and any single white performance meas- 
ure is the relatively large -*197 between the former and ADA (W), with 
PPE (W) held constant* 

Par pupii expenditure (W) is the only other variable to maintain 
perfectly consistent relationships with performance (W) at the level of 
first-order partials* All but two of the thirty partials between PPE 
(W) and individual measures of white performance are above *101; the 
two exceptions are *092 and *045, between PPE (W) and non- retardation 
(W) and college entrance (W), respectively, both times with median 
education (W) as the control* The average correlations for PPE (U) 
with performance (W) range from *283 (median income (W) controlled, for) 
to *187 (household size (W) controlled for)* Without controls, expendi- 
tures (W) average a *269 correlation with the fil^e white perforc^ce 
measures* 

Median income (W) continues as an important control variable 
vdien we examine the association between median education (W) and per- 
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formance (K) at the Xevel of first-order partlals* It may be recalled 
that education (W) originally had a slight negative relationship vith 
two measures of performance (U), ADA and the 12/5 ratio* But these 
relationships become positive (»046 and *251, respectively) when median 
income (W) is controlled for* Overall^ the average correlation be- 
tween education (W) and performance (W) with income (W) partialled 
out is a healthy *268* The lowest average first-order partial between 
median education and performance (H) is *171 with per pupil expendi- 
tures as a control* But here there are those two sign reversals in 
the individual correlations between education and single measures of 
performance* 

Also showing some sign reversals after the introduction of one 
control variable are three other independent variables, percentage 
Negro (1960) and median income (R) and median education (R)<> ^e first 
of these, percentage N^ro, was positively related to all measures of 
performance (W) at the zero-order level* The average correlation was 
*183* Controlling for median income (W) » so above, enhances the predic- 
tive power of percentage Negro, the average correlation rising to *206* 
But use of median income (R) or median education (R) as controls actually 
produces oegative correlations between percentage Negro and college 
entrance rate (W) or non-retardation (U)« And when per pupil expendi- 
tures (H) is controlled for, the association between percentage Negro 
and the various performance' measures is reduced so much (Including one 
sign reversal) that the average partial correlation is Just *037* 

The measures of relative Ni^ro income and education continue to 

9 

be negatively related to white performance in general* However, 
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several average correlations are reduced to *100 and below* And sign 
reversals occur several times when individual measures of performance 
are used* Controlling for percentage Hegro or per pupil expenditures 
(V) causes the sign to shift to positive in correlations between educa- 
tion (R) and either ADA (R) or 12/5 ratio (R) * Actually, redian income 
(R) suffers only one sudi sign reversal at this level of first-order 
partials, but many of the partial correlations are below *100* In 
fact, only the relationships between income (R) and college entrance (W) 
remain consistently higher than -*100, when we introduce controls* 

There is still the interesting variable, median income (W) to 

f , 

n^> again, briefly, before moving on to higher levels of partialling* 
This measure, which tends to increase the predictive power of several 
other independent variables, still does not appear to be a good pre- 
dictor in its own right, even after single controls are introduced* It 
is consistently negatively related to ADA (H) and the 12/5 ratio (W) , 
and is usually positively related to the other three performance (W) 
measures, regardless of whidi control is used* It is noteworthy, however, 
that controlling for median education (W) does have an appreciable effect 
on income (U) *s relationship to performance — just as the opposite was 
found to be true earlier* What happens here is that with median educa- 
tion XW)’ controlled for, median income (W) becomes more regularly a 
negative correlate of white performance* Thus, for a given level of 
white education, the higher the income, the lower the performance of 
idiites in the county* The average correlation between Income (H) and 
performance (W) with education (W) controlled for -is a modest -*108, 
but this contrasts sharply with an average zero-order correlation of 
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+.087. Moreover, four of the five eingle laeetur^e of iMte perfomence 
now relate negatively to income (10 the first-order levels Only 
college entrance' (U) is a holdout, but even here the association between 
income and it is reduced from .474 all the way to •lOS. 

When more than one variable is controlled for at a time, popula- 
tion per household (Hf) contixhxes as a relisble predictor of white per- 
formance* . In no case does the average ' correlation between household 
size (W) and performance (H) fall below -.230, even when as many as 
four other independent variables are simultaheously controlled for. And 
never is there any danger of a sign reversal in the relationships be- 
tween household size (H) and individual white perfornumce measures. 

With four controls, there is generally some diminution of the power of 
expenditures (W) to predict performance. We see weak sign reversals 
in the relationship of PFE (W) and non-retardation (W), but the overall 
average correlation between expenditures (W) and performance (W) stays 
above .100 regardless of the coQO>ination of control variables used. We 
may conclude that, in general, expenditures predict white performance 
relatively well, even when the effects of other variables are partialled 
out. 

As indicated at the level of first-order partials, income (R) , 
education (R), and e 3 q;>enditures (W) all tend to cut into the value of 
percentage Negro as a predictor. In fact, when all three of these 
variables are included as controls at the level of fourth-order partials, 
the result is a weak negative average correlation between percentage 
Negro performance (W). Actually, all of the partial correlations 
at this level are essentially zero — ranging from .044 to -.025. This 
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is in cqncrafttj^ ye repeat, to an average zero-order correlation of 

Relative, (Negro) incoi&e wd education show increased decline in 
power to, predict. perfonBioce (W) as we introduce additional control 
variables beyond the level of. first-order partialling. While the average 
cdrrelations never change sign (they always show a negative relationship 
between perforatance (W) , on the one hand and income (R) or education (R) , 
on the other), they are reduced to below -*070 where four controls are 
used. Of the individual performance measures only college entrance (W) 
is consistently juid fairly strongly related (negatively) to the two 
measures of relative socio-economic status when multiple controls are 
introduced. 

Taking the absolute measures of these same two indices of social 
class, we find a rather confusing picture. Median income (W) still 
consistently shows negative correlations with the 12/5 ratio (W). In 
the case where both median education (M) is controlled for, along with 
the other i^ependent variables, the relationship between income (W) and 
ADA (W) tends to be slightly positive. On the other hand, controlling 
for education (W) in conjunction with other controls, tends to reduce 
the originally positive relationships between Income (W) and the other 
three performance (W) measures — even to the point of frequently causing 
these relationships to become somewhat negative.' The result is a slightly 
negative average partial correlation between income (W) performance (W) 
when ^dlan education (W> Is one of the control variables. In the case 
where ediicat^n (R). serves as a control instead, the average correlation 
remains on the positive side of the ledger. 

^ Wl ^ y -r" . . 
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•Keixnihiles aedim Question (N) tti independent verleble maln- 
telne Wrly strong psrtisl correlstlons with individus! messures of 
performance (W) « Controlling docs not appreciably detract from the 
streqgths of relationships between the performance measures and edu- 
cation (W) • But sign inconsistencies persist — as seen in tibe negative 
partial correlations with ADA (W) and the 13/5 ratio (W)a Because of 
this^ at the level of fourth-order partials^ the average correlations 
between education (W) and performance are not too strong (.056 and *132), 
despite fairly sizable correlations involving single indices* Thus, the 
utility of median education (H) as a predictor of white performance must 
be said to vftry appreciably with the type of performance measure and 
the variables used as controls* Education is not the g3nerally con- 
sistent predictor of white performance that it was of absolute Negro 
performance* 

Surprisingly, the rather haphazard job of predicting white per- 
formance done by most of the above correlates is not reflected in the 

multiple correlations of these variables with performance <W)* In 

12 

fact, tdien we put all five independent variables together in one 
multiple correlation (Table 55), the result is a somewhat larger coef- 
ficient than for our five predictors of absolute Negro performance 

earlierc The average multiples range fr(nn *403 to. *493 — accounting for 

13 

from 16' percent to 25 percent of all the variance in performance (W)* 

At least part of the explanation for the success of these variables in 
combination is that they are generally not too highly related- to one 
another* Thus, their individual relationships with performance 
tend to be additive to a larger degree than was the case with the pre- 
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dlctors of perfomance (N)« 

Deapite this fact* howevery conaidari^le doubt remains over the 
general utility in predicting performance (H) of several of the varia- 
bles dealt with in this section. All but household size (W) and per 
pupil expenditures (W) show a lade of uniformity in the >:ay they relate 
to the various measures of white performance. Part of this undoubtedly 
can be attributed to the less than unidimensional nature of our measures 
of performance. But this did not interfere so noticeably when we were 
dealing with predictors of absolute Negro performance. At any ratey it 
is hard to intei^ret the fairly large multiple correlations with white 
performance ^en the average conceals the fact that some of the com- 
ponent elements are not relating consistently in the same way with all 
measures of performance. In our discussion of findings in the next 
chaptery we shall have to be cautious in making too mai^ generalizations 
about the county factors most conducive to high educational performance 
by whites# 

Predictors of Negro Performance Relative to That of Uhites 
Of the six variables that ranked best as predictors of perform- 
ance (R) four are included in the multiple correlational analysis in- 
volving this dependent variable. These arey in order of average rank 

as a predlctoxy median education (R)y'per pupil expenditure (R)y percent- 

1 

age Negro (196C|^ and median income (R). The others of the six# median 

education (N) and pupils per teacher (R)y are not included because it 

¥ ^ 

is felt that education <R) and expenditures (R) can represent these 

% 

variables satisfactorily. 
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On the other hand» three lews powerful predictors at the sero- 
order level are considered in our discussion of otultiple and partial 
correlations: percentage la agriculture^ percentage urban, and overall 

population change (1950-1960) • Actually, agricultural es^loyment does 
stand out as a strong negative correlate of four of the six measures of 
relative performance* Its average rank as a correlate would be near the 
top if it were not for a weakness in predicting college entrance (R) 
especially* Hie uxbanism and population diange variables, while quite 
undistinguished by themselves in predicting performance (R) , represent 
an area that seems particularly relevant theoretically to educational 
performance* The dynamicism implicit in population growth and often 
assumed to be related to urbanism should have some effect on educatic*nal 
performance* It was thought that perhaps this effect would become dis- 
cernible ^en other control variables were introduced* 

Pa^lalling can have a sizable effect on all of the relationships 
between the selected independent variables and performance (R)* For 
example, controlling for Just one variable (Table 56) , percentage Negro, 

can reduce the average (X>rrelation of education (R) with performance 

* 

(R) from *364 to *244* Fercent^e Negro also seems best to account for 
the relationship between eiqienditures (R) and performance (R)* With it 
as a control, the average correlation falls from *285 to *155* 

In general, the four top predictors — education (R) , expendi- 
tures (R), income (R), and percentage Negro — are affected most in the 
first order partials %dien the control used is one of the four* In all 
such cases, the itverage correlation is reduced by at least *100* 

Still, all of the average correlations involved remain above 
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+•100, except for the relationship between income (R) and performance 
(R), with education (R) controlled for. Here the average first-order 
partial correlation is *070, as compared to *271 when educatioili (R) is 
not held constant 

Percentage employed in agriculture holds its own relatively veil 
in average correlations with performance (R) at the level of first-order 
partials. No control variable reduces the correlation to below -.100 
from its original level of -•251.^^ But there are some sign reversals 
when individual measures of performance are considered. Practically 
any control shifts the relationship between college entrance (R) and 

X; 

percentage in agriculture from its original -.036 to slightly positive. 
Also, when the percentage Negro is partiallcd out, the relationship be- 
tween percentage in agriculture and non-retardation (R) changes from 
-1.135 to +.019. 

While there is only an occasional sign reversal in the relation- 
ship between single measures of performance (R) and the five already 
discussed predictor variables, such an occurrence is much more prevalent 
with the remaining two predictors, percentage urban and population 
change. In fact, controlling for percentage in agriculture, percentage 
Negro, or ei^enditures (R) is enough to reduce the average correlation 
between performance (R) and either percentage urban or population change 
to virtually aero. One average first-order correlation — between per- 
centage urb&ti and performance (R) , with percentage in agriculture con- 
trolled for — is actually -•035, as con^ared to the original correla- 
tion of .llO. 



While the effect of introducing a single control is to appreciably 
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diminish the relationship between predictor vari^le and performance 
(R)y the relative standing of independent variables as predictors is not 
affected greatly. Median education (R) still appears to have the great- 
est predictive power (none of its partials fall below .244); expendi- 
tures (E) is second (its lowest first-order partial correlation with 
performance (R) is .155); percentage Negro » percentage in agriculture, 
and income (R) occupy intermediate positions as predictors, even aftex 
a single control variable is introduced; aod percentage urban and popu- 
lation change remain at the bottom in predictive power. It should also 
be pointed out that the last two variables have very little effect as 
controls on the relationships of the other five independent variables 
with performance (R)# Ihus, these two have yet to prove their utility 
either as predictor or control variables. 

In general, trends noted in preceding paragraphs continue as the 
amber of controls is increased. Vith all other variables held in con- 
trol together, median education (R) remains Che single most reliable 
predictor of performance (R)« The average partial correlation is still 
as high as .199. And all correlations with individual measures of per- 
formance (R) are well above .100. Thus, we see virtually no effect 
from raising the level of partial correlations to the sixth-order, at 
least where median education is the independent variable. 

Per pupil expencTltures (R) is the only other predictor variable 
to remain consistent in sign in its relationships both with overall 
performance (R) and with the individual performance indexes. The 
average partial correlation, however, is a not-too-robust .091, and 
the range of individual correlations is from .229 (when the 12/5 ratio 
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is the performance measure) to just *013 (vhen high school enrollment is 
the index of performance). 

On the other hand, percentage employed in agriculture is just 
^out as ntrong as eiqienditures in its overall association ai th perform- 
ance <R) at the order of sixth-order partials. Its average correlation 
is -.083. But the value of this predictor is marred by sign reversals — 
two among the six correlations with individual measures of performance. 

In fact, controlling for all six other independent variables raises the 
partial correlation between percentage in agriculture and college 
entrance (R) to .117; it had been -.036 with no controls. 

The average correlations of performance (R) with the remaining 
four Independent variables arc all less than +.040 at the level of 
sixth-order partials ;> Kumerous inconsistencies in the directions of 
relationships are found involving all of these predictor variables in 
association with the individttal mes'^ures of performance. Most extreme 
is the case of percentage Negro, which was originally a consistent nega- 
tive correlate of pefform^jice. Now, it is positively related (albeit 
just slightly) to four of the six performance indexes. And the average 
correlation is +.023. As for median Income (R), population change, and 
percentage urban, all have negative partial correlations with two of 
the separate performance measures, but they do retain, ever so weakly, 
their average positive relationship with overall performance (R). The 
average correlations are .035, .026, and .004, respectively. 



In sunmary, we find median education (R), and per pupil expendi- 
tures (R) to a lesser degree, the only independent variables able to 
stand up consistently by themselves as predictors of performance (R) 
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even with a tTHKHtwim of control variables introduced. Kcv, let us just 
looh briefly (Table 57) at how well the independent variables do in 
combination as multiple predictors of performance (R). 

All seven variables together produce an average multiple corre« 
latlon with performance (R) of .452, accounting for about 20 percent of 
the variance in the dependent variable. The multiple correlations with 
separate performance measures range from .362 (with college entrance) 

' all the way to .556 (with the 12/5 ratio). 

It should also be noted that if the two least reliable predictors 
(population change and percentage urban) are removed from the multiple 
correlation, the average drops only *009 to .442 •• still accounting for 
just about 20 percent of the variance (not shown in table) • Excluding 
either per pupil expenditures (R) or percentage N^ro, along with popu- 
lation change and percentage urban, cuts very little into the average 
multiple predictive power of the remaining Independent variables. The 
correlntions are still .431 and .433. Alnwst as large are the average 
multiple correlations produced by certain cafobinations of two or three 
independent variables. Percentage in agriculture, median education (R), 
and expenditures (R) together have an average correlation of .425 with 
performance. And the multiple correlation involving percentage in 
agriculture and education (R) aa predictors is .409. Thus, little seems 
to be gained by combining more than two variables together in predicting 
performance (R). Adding the extra five Independent variables to the 
prediction model raises the average multiple correlation by only .042, 
from .409 to .451. On the other hand, combining two variables together 
in a multiple correlation does improve on zero-order correlations in 
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the power to predict periorsamse (8) • Sven thet best single predictor^ 
education <R) » is enhanced noticeably by cossblning with percentage in 
agriculture or expenditures <B) • From a sero«*order average correlation 
of .364 the jua^j is So A09 or .398, respectively^ at the level of first- 
order multiple • 

We have now coo^leted the statistical description of the rela- 
tionships between various independent variables and the several measures 
of educational performance. From this we have been able to identify the 
best single predictors of performance and to see the extent of their 
predictive power. Moreover > we have examined the effects on relation- 
ships from confining and ccntrollicg for additional independent varia- 
bles. libw must come an attempt at selecting from this huge amount of 
statistical data that which lends itself to useful interpretation. In 
the next chapter, we shall discuss our findingi and attaint tc derive 
a set of meaningful conclusions »rom the data. 
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Chapter V, Footnotes 



1. In oir discussion here, we shall refer to partial correla- 
tions. To obtain these, we have used the weighted mean zero-order corre- 
lations in the formula for Beaesonian partial correlations. This seems 

no more and no less justifiable statistically than was our use of 
weighted mean correlations in the first place. 

2. Incidentally, a second look at these two hypotheses was made 
by constructing 3x3 contingency tid>les showing the relationships, for 
given levels of utbanlsm, between certain indices of performance and 
both manufacturing and blue-collar employment. The performance measures 
used were college entrance, high school enrollment rate, and ADA. The 
tables were constructed for the states of Alabama, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, and Texas. The findings for these four states are generally 
the same as those found in the overall correlations aboveo For exas^le: 
(1) Percentage in manufacturing tends to be negatively related to college 
entrance for both races, regardless of the level of urbanism. (2) On 
the other hand, ADA tends to be positively related to manufactui^ng 
employment for both races and all levels of urbanism. Slight reversals 
of this latter trend show up for whites in Alabama counties of over 

45% and itnder 20% urban and for Negroes in North Carolina counties of 
less than 45% urbaUa (3) The relationship between manufacturing employ- 
ment and high school enrollment rate (N) shows many inconsistencies 
from state to state, with perhaps a slight overall .negative trend show- 
ing up at least in the high and low urban counties. For whites, the 
relationship tends to be positive for the high and middle urban groups, 
especially in Texas and Arkansas. (4) Blue-collar employment was re- 
lated only to absolute Negro performance measures in the four stites, 
again without any striking findings. The overall trend, despite occa- 
sional reversals within states, seems to be for a very slight positive 
relationship between performance and blue-collar employment whatever 
the degree of urbanism. This is true even when college entrance (N) 
is involved, but the tendency is so weak that it is hardly a contra- 
diction to the earlier finding of a slightly negative mean correlation 
between the two variables for all states . 

3. Changed from a zero-order correlation of -.159. 

4. As compared to a zero-order correlation of -.114. 

5. It should be noted, however, that agricultural employment 
remains an is^ortant negative correlate of some indices of performance 
(N), namely ADA (N) and non-retardation (N). It is the sign reversal 
in fourth-order partials with 12/5 ratio (N) and college entrance (N) 
that causes the low average of these partial correlations. 

6. It doesn't ae&a to matter whether the j^solute or the 
relative expenditure measure is used. 
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««ri ^ course, the two paired variables median income (R and W) 

enhanced aonenhat ;d>en median income (W) is the con^I vwiSle! 

M Hi« ***?* relative Hegco periozmance can be considered 

fer^, oitror-image of a measure of relative uhite per- 

fSSTto'ini?* I.***?®^?* the signs of correlations involving the former 
^ht to indicate the letter's degree of relationship »ith othel v^ 

with oerfor!^5*''/m’’’ **“** “* “"'tage correlation of r»176 
«era^e performance (W) had an 

either ^Qf expenditures («), in conjunction with 

of the other two variables acting as controls, is enough to cause 

(m ft correlation between percentage Negro and performance 

CW) at both the second and third order of partials. 

smse vailabfo 

with a^^rreL??^’of ««=eptlon. 

at‘ M, J^elationship, incidentally, gives the only sign reversal 

examine the individual measures of per- 
00 ^ td"?l«“‘ iV for. the correlation between" 

Lorn .24? to -.028.^^^^ actually becomes negative- changing 

percentage Negro or expenditures (R) has the 
coeffici^S. being ..Wz HS 

controiud for (« 



CHAPTER VI 



UHAT IT ALL MEANS 

A small number of variables appear sufficient for achieving a 
maximum of predictive poirer in accounting for variations in county edu- 
cational performance levels* With only tix) or three key independent 
variables taken together, between 15 and 25 percent of the variation is 
eiqplained, and little is added by including other variables to the pre- 
diction model* While a large amount of variation remains unexplained, 
it would appear that ecological measures can probably be no more effec- 
tive than this in predicting performance* 

Table 58 shows those variables that do the best overall Job of 
correlating with educational performance, be it performance of whites 
(measured id>solutely) or the performance of Negroes (measured absolutely 
or relative to whites)* These variables are median education (except 
for weakness in predicting some individual measures of white perform- 
ance), population per household, per pupil expenditures, and percentage 
employed in agriculture*^ The household size variable has been related 
in our analysis only to absolute white and Negro performance measures* 

And agricultural employment stands as a reliable predictor only of 

2 

relative Negro performance*. 

The three predictors of absolute Negro performance coisbine for 
an average multiple correlation of *394* Of the individual performance 
(N) measures, ADA is best predicted, with the three independent vari- 
ables producing a multiple of *457 (accounting for over 20 percent of 
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the vasriAnce in ADA) • None o£ the aero**order correlations between inde- 
pendent and dependent measure is less than 150; all of the twoo.£actor 
mltiples are above .250; and the lowest of the multiple correlations 
between all these predictors and a performance <N) measure is *341 in- 
volving the 12/5 ratio (N) • 

In ccmiparison with the predictors of absolute Negro performance » 
the corresponding predictors of ^ite performance show greater variation 
in the strength of thoir correlations with the individual measures of 
performance* Vhereas the average third-order toultiple is *469 » the 
correlations -with single performance measures range all the way from 
•319 (involving ADA) to *632 (involving college entrance)* This range 
is» iu large part, the consequence of variations in the ability of 
median education to predict the different indices of performance* It 
shows a negligible (negative) relationship with ADA (W) and a whopping 
*609 correlation with college entrance (W)» The latter is the best 
single prediction of a performance measure in the entire table; it ac- 
counts for over 36 percent of all the variance in tdilte college entrance 
rates* 

The power of our three-variable model to predict relative Negro 
performance rates is intermediate between the power of the other two 
prediction models* The average multiple correlation is *425 > accounting 
for about 18 percent of the variance in performance* This compares with 
average multiples of *394 (over 15 percent of the variance) and *469 
(about 22 percent of the variance) for the predictors of i^solute Negro 
and idiite performance^ respectively* ADA and the 12/5 ratio are the 
best predicted individual measures of relative Negro performance* The 



three^varisble milciple correlation with each la above «500« On the 
other hand^ college entrance io rather poorly predicted by the three 
independent variolas In combination mainly becaiife of the weak con- 
tribution of percentile in agriculture to the prediction model* The 
multiple correlation vith college entrance (R) io just *297* Thus, only 
about 9 percent of the variance in this measure of performance is ac- 
counted for by median education (E) , per pupil esqpenditures (R) , and 
percentage in agrioilture; this is the poorest job done by any of the 
three-variable c^sdclso 

Be that as it may, ve have identified the most successful pre- 
dictors (among those used In this study) of the educational performance 
of Negroes, of xshites, and of Negroes relative to ^ites* Now we must. 
turn to the question of what this all means* Of what value is the in- 
formation we have been presenting? As we see it, there are two kinds 
of benefits derivable from these findings »• one practical, the. ether 
more theoretical* 

From a practical standpoint, one would like to be able to use the 
information to improve the performance of today's youth in school* De- 
pending on the interpretation of our findings, two methods of attack 
are possible* One would be used. If the independent variables are con- 
sidered to be the actual causes or determinants of educatiox^al perform- 
ance* The other would be esq»loyed if the predictor variables are thought 
to be correlates, but not necessarily causes, of performance* Neither 
statistical^ manipulation nor logic can tell us conclusively fdtich in- 
terpretation Is correct* Therefore^ we shall explore the ic^lications 
of both* 




Independent Varii^let as Causes of Perforoance 
The uodel^of' causal relationship would appear something like 

this: 




X n educational performance 

Q * other independent variable (a) 
accounting for variance in X 
unexplained by A, C» D or 
depressing the effects of A, 

B, C, D on Xe 

If we assume this causal relationship « then the obvious steps suggested 
for improving the educational level of children are the followizig: 

1) raise the expenditures per pupil in the schools 

2) increase the educational level of adults 

3) encourage family planning and limitation of family size 

4) reduce the proportion of the population dependent on 
agricultural ^loyment,at least among Negroes 

Of these four measures j, the first would seem to offer the greatest 
promise of quick and broad success* It would affect the children direct- 
ly, would reach all of the children (the others require some voluntary 
cooperation on the part of outsiders) , and it would utilize the already 
existing institution of the schools* School programs would be expanded 
and improved but at least the framework is already there* Often in the 
case of the other three suggested measures, entirely new programs would 
have CO be set up*- 



0£ course, even rcislng per pupil expenditures is not an easy 
task in many conmmities. Probably most places feel they are e 9 q>ending 
as much of their resources on education as they can. The political 
bodies who apportion xfioney for schools generally attempt to reflect com- 
munity opinion in the extent to which they commit public funds to educa- 
tion, Hany communities do, indeed, have such limited tax resources — 
they are so poor — that they cannot reasonably be expected to. shoulder 
an additional expenditure for their schools, . But a lot more could prob- 
ably be done to inform citizens about the need and effectiveness of 
spending as much money as possible on education. Such information might 
be expected to have a twofold outcome in (1) demands for increases in 
local expenditures; and (2) efforts to secure more outside aid, especial- 
ly for those school systems too financially weak to assume the entire 
burden themselves. 

As for the other three measures suggested for in^roving educa- 
tional performance, all require more long range programs. But while 
their effect on children's education may not bo immediate, their promise 
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of benefits in other areas besides , education make them highly desirable. 

The initiation or expansion of adult education programs would be 
useful to improve the intellectual climate of hemes, thus making a stu- 
dent's home environment more conducive for attention to school work. It 
would also help, in a more general sense, to make better citizens out 
of adults in the family and to make their lives more useful and enjoy- 
able, Adult education programs already exist in many places. But to 
realize their potential value greatly increased effort should be made 
to expand these programs into all communities and to recruit those seg- 



ments of the population not usually involved* Adults with college and 
high school diplomas often gain mudi by attending adult education courses* 
However, It Is not their children, but rather the children of poorly 
educated parents, who are more likely to fall at the low end of our 
measures of educational performance* It Is these latter parents who are 
less often involved In adult, education and whose Involvement would appear 
most essential for raising the level of educational performance of chll« 
dren, as well as for raising the minimum quality of citizenship behavior 
In our society* We should point out that any increase In adult educa- 
tion efforts, as well as in expenditures, should be applied In greater 
measure for Negroes than for whites. If the goal Is closing the gap be- 
tween Negro and \dilte performance* For, up to now. In most places, 

Negroes are at a disadvantage on these Independent varl^&les, and our 
findings indicate this is associated with relatively poor performance 
by Negro children In the schools* 

If family size affects educational performance. It would appear 
to be by virtue of the fact that children can receive more attention 
from their parents In small families* The natural curiosity of little 
children can become stifled \dien parents, as a defense against the 
noise level and confusion typical of larger families, choose to Ignore 
questions and conversation with the youngest of their broods* Also 
at any given Income level, the larger family has less material re- 
sources available for contributing to the Intellectual stimulation of 
the individual child* But the effects of a program to encourage family 
size limitation can be on only those families not yet over- large — the 
families not yet begun or those now small, but likely to grow* Thus, 
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the e3q>an8ion of birth control information services to reach more people^ 
cannot be e3q>ected to have a very immediate effect on educational per- 
formance levels in a given community* But such an expansion may promise 
not only eventual improvement in educational performance rates, but also 
a reduction in demand'^ ^or public assistance and a general improvement 
in the quality of family life both materially and in the social-psycho- 
logical realm of intra-fcimily interaction. 

Reduction in agrici Itural employment is the fourth step apparently 
suggested by our correlational analysis of determinants of educational 
performance. If the extent of agricultural employment is determinant 
of educational performance in a county (as it may well be for Negroes 
at least) it is probably by way of affecting the level of cultural op- 
portunities in the area. Rural communities generally do not support 
the kinds of cultural activities that can be expected to stimulate the 
intellectual development of children. (This would be expecially true 
for Negroes in tl ^ South.) Actually, outside factors have been contribu- 
ting to the very process of de-ruralization for many years. The con- 
tinued industrialization and urbanization of the South have meant a 
movement of persons from farm work to factory and to other kinds of 
city jobs. At the same time, increased mechanization has drastically 
cut down the need for manpov;er on the farms. But many areas are still 
heavily dependent on agriculture. The need to ir.crease the tax base, 
to encourage local youth to stay ‘In the area, and to raise the general 
level of the econoo^ would seem to be enough to induce the more rural 
communities to embark on industrial development programs — even without 
the evidence we have of a negative relationship between educational per- 
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fonnance and agricultural employment. In fact, it would appear that 
most such places already have programs for seeking new non^farm employers, 
Our findings can be used mainly as additional incentive for such efforts. 
And even this effect may be limited by the fact that agricultural em- 
ployment seems most related to relative Negro performance; the agri- 
cultural areas of the South are usually least concerned vita closing 
the gap between Negroes and whites, even in the realm of educational 
performance. 



What we have said above is valid only to the degree that we can 
assume direct causal relationships between the best predictors of per- 
formance and actual performance. If, as is quite possible, the pre- 
dictors arc no more than just predictors, what useful conclusions can 
we draw from our data? Prom the practical viewpoint, can we still use 
the information in any way to contribute to a program for improving 
educational performance? The answer is a definite yes. 

In such a case, at least we have found some key Indices of the 
causes of educational performance. One of two models of causation would 
seem to be in operation: 



Independent Variables as Correlates of Performance 



Predictors as 
Intervening 
Variables 



Performance as 
Dependent 
Variables 



Predictors and 



A 




B 




C 



A » cause 



B » predictor 



C * performance 
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In both cases 9 but especially the first, this is undoubtedly 
an oversimplification, since our findings do not account for anything 
near the total variation in measures of performance* More than a single 
underlying factor — or even set of factors — would have to be used to 
explain performance in its entirety* But with either simplified model 
as a starter, we can at least see the possible value of our predictor 
variables in identifying the underlying causes of performauce* Perhaps 
by induction, but more likely by further research, we can use the most 
successful ^predictors of this study to point us toward the key deter<« 
mining variables* 

By the inductive process, we might be led to seek some under- 
lying feature of the county probably socio-economic in nature — 
that is antecedent to median education, population per household, and 
percentage in agriculture* Something to do with the occupational 
structure or economic opportunity level of the county might fill the 
bill. Whatever this key variable might be specifically, it would affect 
our three ’'socio-economic” predictor variables and would also affect 
the intellectual atmosphere of the community, directly — thus enhancing 
(or diminishing) the academic effort of school children in the county* 
Such an underlying factor might also explain variations in per pupil 
expenditure, although the lomediate antecedent varl^le here might be 
the level of coomunity interest in education; if the local culture 
values education highly, this would be reflected in a relatively high 
level of school expenditure and also, perhaps, in more intensive ef- 
forts to encourage children to do well in school* We have meant only 
to suggest the possible nature of the basic independent variables in- 





volvcd i£ our predictor variables and performance are correlates, but 
not causally related. The eKSCt identification of these underlying 
correlates and the methods of measur^sent must necessarily be the sub- 
ject of further research beyond the scope of this study. 

There is yet another practical value. of our findings, even if ve 
merely assume non-causal relationships between variables. Without neces- 
sarily seeking to link up cur predictors to the ultimate determinants 
of performance, we cen still use our Information to help locate those 
counties most likely to be In need of special programs for improving 
educational performance. These are the counties low on median education 
and per pupil expenditures and high on population per household and per- 
centage In agriculture. Without more precise Information on specific 
county needs, it would see^ advisable to apply to these counties of ex- 
pected low performance whatever knowledge and resources are available 
for remedial measures to improve educational performance. 

As it turns out, some of these counties are exceptions to the 
general rule in that their levels of performance are not low. While 
special help could be withheld from such exceptional counties, we might 
find them particularly useful loci for Intensive research Into the pos- 
sible factors that can compensate for those disadvantages normally as- 
sociated with this type of county. What additional characteristics of 
a county can cause It to have relatively high performance levels even 
when Its ratings on our bei^'t predictor variables would indicate the 
likelihood of poor performance? Perhaps we can find some ’’natural 
phenomena” or at least some successful local measures in these counties 
that can supersede externally-imposed programs to remedy performance 
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deficiencies. 

This just-mentioned application of our findings suggests that 
there is another group of exceptional counties — those incorrectly 
predicted to have high performance levels — vhich also constitute a 
fertile area for research. Here we would seek to identify possible im- 
pediments of those factors that usually contribute to high academic 
performance. If we can name these dangers to ssdlization of educational 
potential, we are certainly on the way towards maximizing the perform- 
ance level of all communities; for, this gives the knowledge of what 
pitfalls must be avoided even when major factors predict high perform- 
ance. 

To summarize the practical applications of our findings, it is 
suggested that we can take off in two directions. We do not really 
have enough information to conclude whether or not the best predictors 
are determinants or correlates (without causal inference) of educational 
performance. As a result, it is recommended that: 

1) efforts be made to improve counties' standings on the top 
predictor variables — to raise performance if the dis- 
covered relationships are causal (with other valued side- 
effects making the efforts worthwhile in any case); and 

2) the data be used as a basis of further research to locate 
those counties most likely to have low educational perform- 
ance (ao that special efforts can be made to help them) and 
to identify factors that may moderate the Influences of key 
predictors or their antecedents. 









Other Implications 

For the non-applied oocial acientist, there are other iii?)lica- 

tions to be draro from our findtr A. was pointed out in Chapter I, 

cueh use of daaographic or ecological data has been made in previous 

research. This study is hardly new in its basic approach. But we 

would hope that it might provide a few new perspectives for the social 
scientist. 

If nothing else, we have at least presented a new field for which 
the method of demographic analysis appears to have application. The 
ecological distribution of education performance and its correlates has 
not been studied before in the detail that we have studied it. This 
should suggest the promise of further rewarding research not only to 
the applied educational sociologist, but also to those Interested in 
more theoretical questions. For example, using areal units as elements 
in the social system, one can examine the question of which kinds of 
elements perform the very important function of socialization most 
satisfactorily. In essence, educational performance is an index of 
success in socialization; the function of preparing new members for 
full participation in the social system and the determinants of the 
success of such preparation are items of major concern to the global 
theoretician. The potential of the demographic approach for contribu- 
ting answers to such questions seems to have been overlooked until now. 
Our demonstration that relevant demographic data are available and do 
yield significant results suggests the utility of this approach. 

A related, more general, methodological point is the recognition 
in our research of the availability of large bodies of non-Census data 
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that can be used in demographic analysis. Many persons have avoided 
this type of research because it seemed that statistics available for 
geographic units were pretty much limited to what the Census Bureau 
collects -• mainly socio-economic and pure population statistics. Of 
course, the "Chicago School" has for years made use of much non-Census 
ecological data. But except for occasional use of single dependent 
variables — e.g., voting results, lynching rates, or date of desegre- 
gation — it appears that the use of non-Census materials has been 
quite neglected in this kind of analysis beyond the selected large 
urban setting. This study has used a large quantity of data obtained 
from state and local departments of education, as well as statistics 
on voting and racial violence. The fair success we have had indicates 
the value of further investigation into what statistical resources are 
lying fallow in the files and unread publications of federal, state, and 
lv>cal agencies — data that could help to tell us more about the distri- 
bution of various social phenomena throiighout the society. One pre- 
caution that we have learned: the exact methods of measurement may 
vary for each data-collecting agency. Thus, when one deals with 
materials gathered by agencies of 11 different states, one must be 
prepared to make special efforts to standardize the data.^ Otherwise, 
the comparison and combination of data across political boundary lines 
is imposible. Without this, the benefits of the demographic analysis 
approach are sharply limited. 

To those who are already experienced in the use of demographic 
materials, we offer two further general observations from our research. 

FLrat^ we wish to note the changing fortunes of particular meas- 
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ures as predictor variables* Two variables that have previously re- 
ceived special attention for their success in predicting social phenoi&ena 
are percentage urban and percentage Negro* Urbanization is strongly as- 
sociated with one measure of performance, the absolute college entrance 
rates of both Negroes and vdiites* Percentage Negro is among the top 
half-dozen or so of the various predictors of performance, especially of 
relative Negro performance* But neither is the outstanding predictor 
that we might «ave been led to expect, on the basis of both general 
theory and previous findings* In fact, percentage urban is quite 
inconsistent in its ability to account for variations in some measures 
of performance* And the correlations of percentage Negro with perform- 
ance measures can usually be reduced to around zero by the introduction 
of just a few control variables* Apparently in the field of education 
at leaot, urb^ism and race ratio are not important predictors* There 
are too many kinds of urban areas and too many reasons £br a high or 
low percentage Negro for these variables to have much meaning in them- 
selves* Perhaps in the future, we would do better to look at more pre- 
cise descriptive ^aracteristics of an area to find the most powerful 
correlate's of a particular ecologically-distributed phenomenon under 
study* The greater success that we have had with such variables as 
median education and per pupil expenditure strongly suggests this* 

Second, we need to reaffirm, in closing, the great limitations 
inherent in the demographic analysis approach to sociological research* 

As noted in Chapter I, W* S* Robinson has already app risedi us of the 
dangers in jumping to conclusions about the nature of causal relation- 
ships on the basis of ecologically-based correlations* But even if we 




assume that demographic correlations are accurate indicators of causal 
relationships at the individual level (e*g«, assume that the level of 
a parent *s education influences how well the child does in school) we 
are still remiss if we e3q>ect that the relationship totally explains 
the process of causation* Between the independent and dependent vari- 
ables related at the ecological area are intervening factors, social- 
psychological os interactional in nature* An examination of these 
factors (to see, for example, how the better-educated parent motivates 
his child to do well in school) is necessary to complete the picture of 
determinants of educational performance*^ 

If we had ,auy doubts that other factors must be explored, these 
would be dispelled anyway by the fact that our demographic analysis has 
explained'* only a portion of the variance in educational performance — 
at best, less than a third of the variance* Inasmuch as we attempted 
to use a very wide range of potentially key independent variables, it 
is doubtful that this kind of analysis can generate much greater "ex- 
planatory" power than we have obtained* Thus, we must conclude that 
the ecological approach is valuable for prediction purposes and to 
indicate possibly important aelationships, but the full analysis of 
social phenomena requires research beyond the confines of this kind of 
approach* 



Chapter VI., Footnotes 



1« It should be noted that a few other variables fould inter- 
change with the ones listed here to give alrsost as much predictive 
power. But the ones listed have emerged as the top predictors . 

2. /agricultural employment is a measure of the total population. 
The other three independent variables measure the condition of whites 
alone or Negroes alone or relative to whites, corresponding to the type 
of dependent measure being used* 

3. Assuming the causal relationship between expenditures and 
performance. 

4o Moreover, they could well have a cumulative, or even multi- 
plicative, effect on performance by acting as catalysts or depressants 
on each other and on expenditure* Changes in one variable might not 
only affect performance but also the other independent variables in 
such a way as to Increase the letters* effects on performance as well. 

5. Especially the lower class and rural Negroes and whites 
most likely to have large families. , 

6. For example, studies on distribution of drug addiction, 
alcoholism, crime, and delinquency. 

7. As we have done often through rather unortlhodox statistical 
operations. 

8. This, incidentally is the subject of the second phase of 

our research: questionnaire study of some 16,000 Southern high school 

students to find out what directly affects the level of their educational 
aspirations and performance. Volume II of this report concerns findings 
from this phase of the project. 







CHAPTER VII 
FINAL SUFiMARY 

In this report, we have examined demographic correlates of educa 
tional performance levels by county in the eleven ex-Confederate 
Southern states. We have been concerned with finding out whether the 
same variables pre**>xt performance for both races in the same way. 

Data have been derived mainly from U. S. Census reports for 1960 
and from materials obtained from state and local departments of educa** 
tion for approximately the same date. Four kinds of measures of per- 
formance were used: (1) school attendance rates, (2) age-grade retards- 

% 

tion rates, (3) dropout rates, and (4) college entrance rates. A wide 
range of possible predictor variables was examined. They fall under 
four general headings: (1) pure demographic variables, (2) socio- 

economic variables, (3) indices of county concern over education, and 
(4) indices of the state of race relations in the county. 

Since many of the variables studied were not measured the 
same way in every state and since it was felt that conditions affecting 
performance might differ from state to state, it was decided to do the 
first stage of correlational analysis for each state separately. To 
summarize results for the entire region, we have had to invent our own 
methods which we defend mainly on the basis of expediency and their 
probable utility in making tentative conclusions. 

Generally, the best predictors of the level of absolute Negro 
and white performance Have been intra-race median adult education, per 
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pupil expenditure, and population per household. The first two vari- 



ables are positively associated with performance, while household size 
is a negative correlate. Both median education and expenditures also 
rank hl^ as predictors of the relative performance of Negroes (as a 
percentage of the white performanci. level). The racial difference Is 
smallest where median education and expenditures are highest.^ Per- 
centage In agriculture Is also a high-ranking correlate of relative 
Negro performance; Negroes do relatively better where agricultural 
employment Is lower. 

Percentage Negro Is one of the better predictors, especially of 
relative performance. It Is positively associated with white perfor- 
mance rates and negatively related to Negro rates. However, when con- 
trols ’are Introduced, just about all the predictive power of percentage 
Negro Is explained away. 

Other variables that are disappointing as predictors are per- 
centage urban and population change,^ median income,^ and frequency of 
racial violence (which was expected to predict the relative performance 
of Negroes). 

Practical application of these findings depends on whether or 
not causality Is assumed. If It Is, the recommendations would be to 
work at raising school expenditures and the level of education among 
adults and to encourage programs for limiting family size and for moving 
people out of agricultural esq>loyment. Such recommendations appear 
to have merit beyond the concern for Improving education. 

Without the assumption of causality, we cannot claim to have 
identified actual determinants of educational performance, but the 
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results can still have value in pointing out the kinds of cocnunltieS 
most likely to require special* attention by educators. In addition,, 
it enables the practitioner to focus his interest' on those places ^ich 
display higher perfoibiance levels -than predicted. These counties -may 
provide it^ort^t clues as to ^at can be 'done to compensate for 
environ]:^ntal conditicics generally not conducive to high performance.* 

The findings also have somh wotth for the non-applied social 
scientist. Hopefully, we have demonstrated a broadened potential for 
the utility of the demographic or ecological approach in studying ques- 
tions of theoretical isq>6rtance. At the same time, the limitations of 
this method — its 'inherent inability to explain the total process of 
causation — - have been reaffirmed. 

As an isolated piece of research, this study must stand on its 
success in predicting the rates of educational performance at the county 
level, and on the utility of these predictions. But we see somewhat 
greater significance in the study's relationship to other demographic 
research and in the stage it sets for further investigation, at the 
level of the individual, in the area of educational aspirations and. 

. performance. 




Chapter VII, Footnotes 

• * * . • * 

; 1, fiousehoW sise- was. inadvertently -lu^t studied- for. its rela-* 

- tionship to r^ative Ne^o performaiwe, ' . ' 

^ ^ 

?.• 3oth achieve their tsost noteworthy successes in predicting 
some indices of white perforsumce, hut tdie predictions are not consistent 
with one another. Here attendance and non-dropout rates are negatively 
related to the urbanization and population growth variables, while non- 
retardation and college entrance rates are positively related to both 
variables. * 

' - . ■ ■ - . . '• ■ ^ ’ • 

3. Also very erratic in the directions of its relationships 
with particular measures of performance; it is one of the better pre- 
dictors of relative performance, however, .though not nearly so good as 
median education. 










APFEHDXX A 



-i^DITICmL PROBLEMS WITH SCHOOL QA1A 



In the text, we, have generally covered rather mechanical, usually 
inadvertent variations in the form of specific types of data* We are 
aware of some other problems which are hot so innocently, created. These 
are the problems of actual misrepresentations in the' data. Our impres- 
sion is that this occurs only rarely, but detection is not always pcssi-' 
ble, nor is correction possible even where the error is discovered. 

Some types of misrepresentation which we know or strongly sus* . 
pect include the followings . 

1) Inflation of average daily attendance figures, because state 
allotments of funds to local districts are usually on the 
liasis of this figure. The larger the ADA, the greater the 

i 

btate appropriation. We are informed by state officials that 

/this distortion is now at a minimum because of fairly rigorous 

/ ■ , ■ ■ . ■ 
i . ' 

/checks into reports on ADA.. Some officials do admit, however. 



I 

I 



that the problem has not been completely eliminated. 



2)| Underenumeration of retardates, particularly in those places 
j \diere we were forced to collect the data ourselves • (We are 
unable to make as clear a judgment of data collected by the 
states.) In a few places — - no more than a half-dozen 
localities out of over 200 in the three states Involved -- 
the nucober of "retarded” pupils was virtually zero* In 
perhaps 5% of the remaining school systems, retardation seems 
unusually rare. VThile such figures might be produced by an 
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especially bright body of students’ or by a policy uf social 
promotion,^' two d^er ei^laiiations invol^ng oisrepresenta-' 
tidh may hiwe more validity,' First, tliey may refldct' ian 
atten^t to put the system- s pupils in the best possible . 
li^t in CGc^arisott with children in other localities* And 
second, no recorded retardation m^ be the result of school 
officials* not taking the trouble to make accurate' age*grade 
distribution tables; instead, they merely estimated ages 
from the nuinber in particular grades and assumed ho variation* 

An attempt was made, throu^ correspondence with school 

* * ‘ • 

officials, to learn the correct esqplanation for these low 
retardation rates* But response to our questions (asked 
with the greatest possible tact) did not lead to total clari- 
fication of the situation* 

3) Inflation of the totals of high school graduates going on to 
college* In only one state, Georgia, did we have a complete 
list of the names of schools ifhere pupils went for post- 
graduate study, as reported by principals* This list is . 
revealing and suggests that in other states, too, persons 
entering mortuary, cosmetology, barberlng, and other business, 
and trade schools may often, b'e in the count of those going 
on to college* Hatrlculation in such schools accounts for 
about 3% of recorded post-high school education in Georgia* 
This percentage seems somewhat higher for Negro schools than 
for white schools and also hi^er for aimll systems than 
for larger systems* 









m 



. Another set of s.chdol data problems still' remains to be dis* 
cussed. These have to do with matters twitch tend, to Interfere with 
the validity of .all data in certain oountien. We have in' xnihd three • 
main difficulties: • (1) the lack of a racial brealMown cn statistics' 
for integrated schools; (2) the enrollment of .pupils in non*public 
schools; and (3). the passage of children across *c«»*^aty lines to attend- . 
school, 1 ‘ . 

1) Integrated Schools* — The general practice of school systems 
is to consider all data for an integrated school as applying 
to that race which is in the majority in the school* Thus, 
^ere there are one or two Negroes in. an enrollment of 500, 
the Negroes are considered "white” for statistical purposes. 
Since this is a rather typical race ratio in integrated 
schools in Southern states (as of 1960), it would seem that 
the deviation from exact statistics for each race is very 
slight. It should be noted that only a handful of rounties . 
in the eleven states of our research have anything approaching 

' full-scale integration* As it turns out, the only completely 
integrated school systems^ in the region are a few in 
Arkansas and Texas where the proportion of Negroes in the 
population is so small that the counties cannot, oven be in- 
cluded in our analysis by race — that is, they have fewer 
than 1,000 Negroes in the population* 

2) Non-Tublic Schools* — In one state, Louisiana, some of the 
types of school information are also provided for private 
and parochial school pupils* This is fortunate, since 










Lodisiana, with its large Catholic population, has by far 
the' largest proportion, of non-public school attenders in 

*^*K*^* *• ^ ^ ^ •>’ ** 

the regfohv - There are,' however, scattered areas In the other 

states that also have relatively -large private and parochial 

school enrcllmehts • in these counties »r usually highly . 

urbanized — we know only the relative size of the noa-pubXic 

-school population, but nothing about attendance, retardation 

etc* Private schopl pupils inay or may not resemble their 

public school . counterparts in these respects. All we are 

able to do is to make note of the proportion attending non- 
' ' '3 ' 

public schools in each county. We can then use this infor- 
mation- at least to qualify imy conclusions we might draw 
from the data we have for children in counties ^ere many 
are in private and parochial schools. 

Crossing County Lines. — It may well be true that most of 
the counties in our survey receive some pupils from adjacent 
counties. Rural persons near the border may elect to send 
their children to school in neighboring communities in the 
next county. But the effect is probably negligible except . 
where it is official policy to transport a. Isody of pupils 
across the boundary. This occurs primarily where a locality 
does not provide facilities for all grades or \dtiere a 
jointly sponsored consolidated school serves pupils from more 
than one county. The problem is most prevalent where the 
number of pupils in a place is not enough for efficient 
maintenance of an adequate hig|i School or of any schools at 



alio This effects sparse Hegro poi^Iatioais icost often. 

As with the problem of integrated schiiol data> our concern 
is. lessened, here because our sample does not* include i^st - 
of the counties with Negro' populations small enough to 
. necessitate inter-county movement. But there still remain 

a few counties in eath of five states Arkansas, North 

• » • • • * • 

Carolina, Tennessee, Texas , and Virginia — . where' the data 
are confounded by this phenomenons In these cases, infor- 
mation from both the sending and receiving counties becomes 
potentially unrepresentative of the counties involved, 

A special related problem exists, with Virginia data 
because of its politically independent cities. In many of 
the states, cities have separate school systems which, in 
some cases, send into or receive from the county relatively 
large numbers of pupils. But since the entire county is 

■4 

our unit of analysis, we have generally averted any difficulty 
by just combining city and county data. In. Virginia, how- 
ever, the citi .!8 have conqplete autonoo^,^ And it is not 
always obvious geographically in just ^at county a city 
belongs. This has forced us to make a few rather arbitrary 
decisions in joining cities to counties in Virginia, This 
has happened with no more than about six of the state's 98 
counties. But these six are cases where the likelihood 
would seem to be greatest that cross -boundary exchange of 
pupils involves the city with a county other than the county 
to ^Ich the city has been assigned. 




with all data problems cited here and in the t^t, we 
are confident in the overall value of the school statistics used in 
: : ,this study. - The difficulties i;di.lch> we have described will generally . 

, have little effect' on such correlatiocis so long as we follow our plan 
to. cos^ute a s.eparate set of correlations for each state. Data for 
' counties within the same state are cooqparable except in isolated 
cases so isolated that correlations based on these data should have 
high, validity. ' 






Appendix Footnotes 



1. Ibis is where, pupils are moved along with their age cohort, 
regardless' of .. t^eir: degree of academic achievement. Such an explanation- 
represents a challenge to the usefulness of "retardation*' as a measure* 
of real achievement, but it does not' reflect on* the reporting of local 
officials. ■ 

2. By this, we mean systems where there are pupils of both races, 
but no separate schools maintained for Negroes. 

3. This information is obtained from the I960 Census reports for 
each state, -Chapter C on General Social and Economic Characteristics 

of the population.' , ' ' 

, -4 

4. Even the Census does not combine these cities with counties 
as is its custom in proyidihg county data in- other states. This means 
that occasionally in Virginia we come across' a county or city with less 
than 1,0C0 non-whites (and no racial breakdown of data), even though 
there would be 1,000 non-whites If the city and county were combined. 
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TABLE 6 

Ratio of Neigro Age»Grade Retardation Divide -bv - Whiter Age««Grjid4. .Retardation 
MEANS, STANDARD DEmXlONS, AND FRBQUENGT DISTRIBUTIONS BY STATE^ 
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TABLE 41 
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SUMMARY: RELAXICSISKZFS BElWEEIi^ PREDICTOR VARIABLES AMD EACH PERFORMANCE 

VARIABLE — FOR AIL ELEVEN STATES 



Performance Measure; 7a 

Total Number of 
Counties with 

Available Data . 

Predictor 



Variable 


N 


W 


R 


County Fop« 


808 


810 


808 


1 Neg., 1960 


808 


810 


808 


% Neg., 1900 


808 


810 


8J8 


Pop. Change 


808 


810 


808 


Pop 4 Change (N) 


808 


810 


808 


Pop. Change (H) 


808 


810 


808 


Voter Regis. (N) 


777 


779 


777 


Voter Regis. 


683 


685 


683 


% PJh.-Col. (N) 


808 


810 


808 


% Bl.-Col. (N) 


808 


810 


808 


% in Mfg. 


808 


810 


808 


% in Agric. 


808 


810 


808 


Med. Inc. (N) 


808 


810 


808 


Med. Inc. 00 


808 


810 


808 


Med. Inc. (R) 


808 


810 


808 


% Urban 


808 


810 


808 


7o w/Col. Ed. (N) 


80B 


810 


808 


% w/Col. Ed, (W) 


808 


810 


808 


7. w/Col. Ed. (R) 


808 


810 


808 


Med. Ed. (N) 


808 


810 


808 


Med. Ed. (W) 


808 


810 


808 


Med. Ed. (R) 


808 


810 


808 


Lynchings to '20 


808 


810 


808 


Lynchings *20- *61 


808 


810 


808 


Acts, of Viol. 


808 


810 


808 


# in Household (N) 


808 


810 


808 


// in Household (W) 


808 


810 


808 


7. w/Both Par, (N) 


808 


810 


808 


Per Pup. Expend. 


808 


810 


808 


Per Pup, Exp, (N) 


592 


594 


592 


Per Pup, Exp, (W) 


592 


594 


592 


Per Pup, Exp, (R) 


592 


594 


592 


Pup, Per Teach, (N) 


807 


809 


807 


Pup,. Per Teach, (R) 


807 


809 


807 


Teachers' Ed. (N) 


556 


558 


556 


Teachers' Ed. (R) 


556 


558 


556 



*Range is for middle four states 



in Average Daily Attendance 









Range of Correia- 


Weighted Mean 


tions 


for Middle 


Correlation 


Five States 


N 


W 


j 


N 


W 


R 


.087 


-#U8 


.126 


1 

.136 


.061 


.157 


-.357 


.152 


-.421 


.210 


.300 


.206 


-.221 


.076 


-.273 


.218 


.345 


•110 


o203 


-.235 


.310 


.090 


vl59 


.070 


.220 


-.198 


.308 


.234 


.197 


.223 


.152 


-.237 


an 


.118 


•138 


.093 


.265 


-.065 


.278 


.097 


.470 


•250 


.218 


-.116 


.258 


♦111* 


.255* 


.290* 


.133 


-.049 


.142 


.253 


.082 


.233 


.315 


-.076 


.346 


.146 


.362 


.062 


.301 


.156 


.204 


.116 


.094 


.208 


-.465 


-.002 


-.438 


.087 


.143 


.048 


.351 


-.161 


.414 


.281 


.249 


.143 


.155 


-.071 


.173 


.067 


.116 


.110 


.290 


-.121 


.346 


.105 


.263 


.149 


.191 


-.115 


.230 


.163 


.206 


.268 


.178 


-.034 


.190 


.145 


.061 


.136 


-.009 


-.003 


-.016 


.188 


.147 


.158 


.177 


-.029 


.197 


.243 


.095 


,250 


•4C5 


-.065 


.423 


.206 


.230 


.177 


.013 


-.014 


•016 


,221 


.084 


.287 


.363 


-.045 


.374 


.093 


.146 


.141 


-.058 


.009 


-.076 


.133 


.059 


.113 


-.032 


.047 


-.066 


.160 


.152 


.126 


.032 


-.031 


.037 


.132 


.099 


.102 


-.311 


•084 


-.354 


.189 


.189 


.106 


.007 


-.257 


.114 


.072 


.229 


.191 


.023 


.036 


.007 


.142 


.110 


.103 


.162 


.095 


.125 


.319 


.176 


.359 


.276 


.064 


.251 


,202* 


.214* 


.139* 


-.138 


.225 


-.230 


.202* 


.248* 


.246* 


.337 


-.114 


.385 


.141* 


.381* 


.172* 


-.492 


-.090 


-.436 


.144 


.266 


.259 


-.464 


.125 


-.508 


.127 


.406 


.120 


.071 


.103 


.023 


.074* 


.066* 


.124* 


.075 


-.075 


.111 

! 


.145* 

1 


.082* 


.105* 







siSaBJi 
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TABLE 42 

SUMMARY: RELATIONSHIPS BEWEEN PRS»ICT0R VARIABLES AMD EA® PERFORMANCE 

VARIABLE — FOR ALL ELEVEN STATES 

Perforinaiice Measure: Ratio of 12th to 5th Grade Eorollments 



1C6 






i 





Total Nuaber of 


« 

i 

i 








Range of Correia- 




Counties with 


} Weighted Mean 




1 tions 


for Middle 




Available Data 


1 Correlation 




1 Five States 


Predictor 








i 






j 


1 






Variable 


N 


W 


R 


i » 
* 


w 


R 




N 


W 


R 


Cbuuty Po]»» 


803 


809 


803 


I 

-.108 


-.250 


.013 




•106 


*135 


•246 


% Neg., Ii60 


803 


809 


803 


-as9 


o362 


-*353 




*300 


.131 


.137 


% Neg., 1900 


803 


809 


803 


-.180 


*170 


-.256 




.295 


•151 


.169 


Pop* Change 


803 


809 


803 


-*531 


-.472 


*167 




,336 


.101 


.109 


Pop* Change (N) 


803 


809 


803 


-*159 


-*389 


*084 




•354 


•216 


.246 


Pop* Change (v7) 


S03 


809 


803 


-*154 


-.464 


.149 




•302 


.073 


*167 


Voter Regis* (N) 


772 


778 


772 


•221 


-*158 


*305 




.035 


.324 


•228 


Voter Regis* (R) 


678 


686 


678 


*166 


-.211 


•268 




.200* 


.346* 


.162* 


% Wh.-Col* (N) 


803 


809 


803 


*096 


-*097 


*125 




•083 


*087 


*075 


% Bl*-Col* (N) 


803 


809 


803 


*009 


-.281 


.178 




•207 


*258 


*165 


% in MlEg* 


803 


809 


803 


*242 


-.047 


•249 




•245 


*249 


.151 


7* in Agric* 


803 


809 


803 


-*158 


*311 


-.331 




•182 


*161 


.028 


Med* Inc* (N) 


803 


809 


803 


-*013 


-.405 


.231 




*223 


*108 


•206 


Ked* Inc* (H) 


803 


809 


803 


-*183 


-«348 


.033 




*184 


*179 


.111 


Med* Inc* (R) 


803 


809 


803 


*172 


-.158 


.245 




.178 


.114 


.255 


7o Urban 


803 


809 


803 


-*113 


■'.364 


.100 




*330 


•204 


.217 


7, w/Col* Ed* (N) 


803 


809 


803 


.115 


-.124 


•168 




*131 


•121 


.065 


% w/CoX, Ed* (W) 


803 


809 


803 


-*198 


-.046 


-.151 




*181 


.153 


•168 


% w/Col* Ed* (R) 


803 


809 


803 


*286 


-.083 


.292 


1 


*045 


.211 


.090 


Med* Edo (N) 


803 


809 


803 


*252 


-.233 


.365 




*118 


•205 


.087 


Med* Ed* (Cf) 


803 


809 


803 


-*222 


-.063 


-.146 




•210 


.157 


.159 


Medo Ed* (R) 


803 


809 


803 


*402 


-*149 


•442 




*198 


•236 


.097 


Lynchings to '20 


803 


809 


803 


-*030 


•004 


-»i058 




*173 


• 101 


•098 


Lynchings *20- *61 


803 


809 


803 


-*037 


.029 


-.057 




*042 


•084 


.066 


Acts of Viol* 


803 


809 


803 


-*C98 


-.085 


-.043 




*086 


•101 


•088 


# in Household (N) 


803 


809 


803 


-*151 


,199 


-.235 




*195 


.146 


•060 


if^ in Household ({!) 


803 


809 


803 


-*101 


-.370 


.110 




•288 


• 122 


•180 


7* w/Both Par* (N) 


803 


809 


803 


*027 


-.014 


•062 




.208 


• 100 


.113 


Per Pup* Expend 


302 


808 


G02 


*136 


*132 


,035 




1 *333 


•203 


•221 


Per Pup* Exp* (N) 


388 


593 


388 


*305 


-.001 


•282 




: .303* 

[ 


.115* 


.148* 


Per Pup* Exp* (W) 


588 


593 


588 


-*081 


.425 


-.311 




*423* 


.289* 


.106* 


Per Pup* Exp* (R) 


588 


593 


588 

801 I 


*279 


-.331 


.452 




*244* 


.124* 


.156*. 


Pup* Per Teach* (N) 


801 


807 


-*463 


-.028 


-.397 


4 


; .039 


*191 


.074 


Pup* Per Teach* (R) 


801 


807 


801 } 


-*335 


*289 


-.471 


J 

1 

i 


.200 


.338 


.170 


Teachers' Ed* (N) 


551 


557 


551 

551 


*046 


-.011 


.067 


.184* 


.083* 


.241* 


Teachers' Ed* (R) 


551 


557 


-*011 


-.157 


.117 


1 

: 


• 155* 


.105* 


.165* 



*Range is for middle four states 






- I 


















TABLE 43 
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SUlfll/aY: RELATIONSHIPS BETIEEII PREDICTOR VARIABLES AIB) EACH PERFOPJIANCE 

VARIABLE — rOR ALL ELEVEN STATES 

Perfoxaaaca Ileasure; % lft> to Their Age Cohort in ScLool 



Predictor 

Variable 

County Pop, 

% Neg,, 1960 
% Neg., 1900 
Pop. Change 
Pop, Change (N) 

Pop* Change (U) 
Voter Regis, (N) 
Voter Regis, (R) 

% Hh.-Col. (N) 

% Bl,-Col. (il) 

7o in lifg, 

% in Agric. 

Med. Inc, (N) 

Med. Inc. (II) 

Med, Inc, (R) 

% Urban 

% w/Col. Ed. (li) 

% w/Col. Ed, (W) 

% w/Col. Ed. (R) 
Med, Ed. (II) 

Med. Ed, (U) 

Med. Ed. (R) 
L 3 mchings to *20 
L3aichings *20- *61 
Acts of Viol. 

in Household (N) 

# in Household (W) 
7. w/Bofch Par, (N) 
Per Pup. Expend, 
Per Pup, Exp. (N) • 

Per Pup, Exp, (W) 
Per Pup, Exp, (R) 
Pup. Per Teach, (N) 
Pup, per Teach, (R) 
Teachers* Ed, (N) 
Teachers* Ed, (R) 



Total Nuiiber of 
Counties \7ith 
Available Data 



IT U R 



690 


691 


639 


690 


691 


689 


690 


691 


689 


690 


691 


689 


690 


691 


689 


690 


691 


689 


659 


660 


658 


591 


592 


590 


690 


691 


689 


690 


691 


609 



Ueighted Mean 
Correlation 



N 


U 


R 


174 


.137 


.048 


281 


.068 


-.297 


220 


.109 


—.288 


173 


.159 


.036 


187 


.118 


.076 


14 C 


.167 


.000 


190 


-.018 


.153 


194 


-.084 


.210 


107 


,121 


-.001 


221 


-.023 


,201 



Range of Correla- 
tions for middle 
Six States 



N 


U 


R 


.309 


.228 


.190 


.228 


.298 


.262 


.259 


.264 


.151 


.241 


.137 


.393 


,390 


.277 


.406 


.231 


.181 


.329 


.140 


.251 


.103 


.242** 


.270** 


.099- v * 


.281 


• 191 


.149 


.330 


.170 


,267 


.163 


.321 


,071 


.222 


.201 


.102 


.461 


.360 


.314 


,337 


.329 


.252 


.262 


.293 


,230 


.358 


.261 


,259 


,254 


.160 


.190 


,231 


.286 


,118 


.250 


.210 


.245 


.272 


.312 


.261 


,276 


.223 


,152 


.144 


.491 


,252 


,158 


.102 


.227 


.135 


.157 


,185 


.194 


.104 


.113 


.164 


.262 


.153 


,230 


.145 


.307 


.204 


.313 


. l / i 4 


.302 


.392 


,240 


.333** 


,431** 


.133** 


,409** 


.446** 


.239** 


.225** 


.299** 


.364** 


.470 


.356 


,250 


.290 


.278 


,345 


.140»v* 


.299** 


.344** 


,342 *^v 


,261*^v 


,442*’“* 



690 


691 


609 
689 1 


.194 


.089 


.109 


690 


691 


-.339 


-.192 


-,135 


690 


691 


609 i 
609 1 
609 j 

1 

609 i 
609 
689 ! 


.294 


.124 


,170 


690 


691 


.154 


.248 


-.057 


690 


691 


.200 


-.130 


,288 


690 


691 


,207 


.167 


.053 


690 


691 


,157 


.164 


.010 


690 


691 


.018 


.292 


—.218 


690 


691 


609 i 


.149 


—.083 


,173 


690 


691 


689 1 


.338 


.176 


,149 


690 


691 


609 i 


1 .041 


.397 


-.254 


690 


691 


689 , 


; ,261 


-.157 


.327 


690 


691 


609 


-.063 


.105 


-.115 


690 


691 


689 


-.006 


.065 


-.063 


690 


691 


689 1 


.071 


.105 


-.015 


690 


691 


689 


-,249 


-.072 


— • 147 


690 


691 


609 


-.012 


-.300 


.203 


690 


691 


689 


• 111 


.029 


.013 


690 


691 


609 


,116 


.149 


,015 


487 


488 


407 


.217 


,133 


.087 


487 


488 


407 1 


I -.0 B 8 


.169 


-.228 


487 


488 


487 


.266 


-.014 


.245 


689 


690 


688 -.262 
688 !-.311 
451 i .197 


-.110 


-.126 


689 


690 


-.052 


-.211 


451 


452 


,117 


.092 


451 


452 


451 1 .075 


-.171 


.179 



<»'<^Range is for middle five states 



» » agie Mig 



TABLE 44 

SUI24ARY: mATIOMSHIPS BEIIJEKI PKEDICTOR VARIABLES AMD EACH PERFOR14ANCE 

VARIABLE — wOR ALL ELEVEIT STATES 
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Perfoxnmnce I'teasure: % Entering College 



Predictor 



Total Nuniber of 
Cou&ties xTlth 
Available Data 



Ueighted Ilean 
Correlation 



Range of Correla- 
tions for vUddle 
SiK States 



Variable 


N 


W 


R : 


N 


W 


R 


N 




r* 

IV 


County Pop* 


710 


720 


70C 


*335 


*320 


*051 


*143 


.173 


*179 


%ITeg,, 1960 


710 


720 


708 


•*114 


*163 


-*178 


*068 


*333 


*255 


% Neg,, 1900 


710 


720 


708 


-*Q42 


*277 


-*197 


*124 


*244 


*193 


Pop* Change 


710 


720 


708 


*284 


*248 


*070 


*160 


*300 


*284 


Pop* Changre (H) 


710 


720 


708 


*305 


*154 


*130 


*105 


*318 


*258 


Pop* Change (W) 


710 


720 


708 


*259 


*273 


*037 


*159 


.259 


*270 


Voter Regis* (N) 


710 


720 


708 


*077 


-*188 


*188 


*194 


.289 


*215 


Voter Regis* (R) 


617 


626 


615 


*111 


-*178 


*222 


1 ,230** 


,198** 


*203*^‘ 


7. lJh*-Col* (II) 


710 


720 


708 i 


• 326 


*267 


*108 


i *152 


*201 


*158 


% Bl*-Col* (11) 


710 


720 


708 1 


1 *054 


*006 


*028 


*141 


*275 


.063 


% in Ilfg* 


710 


720 


j 

7081 


1 

[ -*058 


-*195 


*063 


*186 


.209 


.203 


% in Agric* 


710 


720 


708 j 


1 -*190 


-.163 


-*036 


*152 


*307 


.236 


Med* Inc* (II) 


710 


720 


708 


*313 


*160 


*133 


*074 


*347 


*208 


Med* Inc* (U) 


710 


720 


708 


*298 


*474 


-*056 


*160 


*198 


*233 


Med* Inc* (R) 


710 


720 


708 


*081 


-.294 


*233 


*097 


*294 


*121 


% Urban 


710 


720 


708 


: *380 


*478 


*020 


*243 


*234 


*247 


7*v/Col* Ed* (H) 


710 


720 


708! 


I .357 


*244 


*121 


*192 


*151 


*326 


7* w/Col* Ed* (W) 


710 


720 


703 i 


i *207 


*670 


—*238 


*109 


*073 


*233 


% w/Col* Ed* (R) 


710 


720 


708 { *149 


—*260 


*290 


*055 


*235 


*238 


Med* Ed* (H) 


710 


720 


700 1 


! *314 


.116 


*156 


*120 


*390 


*278 


2'Ied* Ed* (U) 


710 


720 


708 


.269 


*609 


-* 162 


*198 


*113 


*132 


Med* Ed* (R) 


710 


720 


708 


*060 


-*356 


*262 


*230 


*348 


*224 


Lynchings to *20 


710 


720 


708 


*059 


*228 


-.089 


*126 


*283 


*133 


Lynchings *20- *61 


710 


720 


700 


*018 


*116 


-*066 


*156 


*159 


*199 


Acts of Viol* 


710 


720 


708 


*204 


*198 


*035 

] 


*200 

1 


.192 


*099 


# in Household (M) 


710 


720 


708 


-*281 


-*274 


1 

1 

-*078 ] 


( 

! .223 


*154 


*350 


# in Household (U) 


710 


720 


708 


-*115 


-*292 


*064 1 


1 *230 


*103 


.246 


7* V7/BotU Par, (H) 


710 


720 


700 


-.149 


-*227 


*002 i 


• 148 


*276 


*327 


Per Pup, Expend* 


709 


719 


707 


*113 


*084 


*053 


*177 


*381 


*258 


Per Pup* Exp* (N) 


553 


562 


552 


*191 


*000 


*166 


*130* 


*328* 


*118* 


Per Pup* Escp* (U) 


553 


562 


552 


-*019 


.^268 


-*145 


*119* 


* 110* 


*282* 


Per Pup* Exp* (R) 


553 


562 


552 


*179 


-*144 


*227 


*178* 


.298* 


*241* 


Pup, Per Teach, (N) 


709 


718 


707 


-*102 


*076 


-.133 


*296 


*339 


.279 


Pup* Per Teach* (R) 709 


718 


707 i 


1 -*158 


*099 


-*171 


*288 


*213 


.217 


Teachers* Ed, (N) 


469 


478 


468 1 


! *180 


*161 


*036 


,185** 


,380** 


.197** 


Teachers* Ed* (R) 


469 


478 


468 i 
1 


-*004 


-*247 


.135 


*22l‘%* 


,181** 


,107** 


“'Range is for middle four 


states 













tv^^Pvange is for middle five states 












i: ^ ^ , 

s. r 



‘ ‘ r' ’* 




1G9 



TABLE 45 

SUMMARY: RELATI(»}SHIFS BETWEEN FREDXGIOR VARIABLES AND EACH PERFORMANCE 

VARIABLE — FOR ALL ELEVEN STATES 

Perfortnance Measure; % of Age»filigible Youtha in flijgh School 





Total Number of i 






> 

c 


Range of Correia- 




Counties with 


Weighted Mean 
Correlation ^ 


tions 


for Middle 




Available Data 


Five States 


Predictor 












1 

% 








Variable 


N 


W 


R 


M 


W 


R 


N 


W 


R 


Coun^ Pop* 


812 


812 


812 - 


.n2 


*101 


*035 


.125 


.125 


.110 


7* Neg*, I960 


812 


812 


812 ; 


-*231 


.170 


-.293 


.326 


•124 


.245 


% Neg., 1900 


812 


812 


812 


-*195 


.134 


-.243 i 


•064 


.059 


.315 


Pop* Change 


812 


812 


812 ' 


.077 


-.021 


.071 


*254 


.195 


.209 


Pop* Change (N) 


812 


812 


812 i 


1 *078 


-.054 


.081 ? 
• 
1 


.372 


.252 


.356 


Pop* Change (W) 


8A2 


812 


812 i 


•052 


-.008 


.047 ! 
.249 i 


.233 


.175 


.175 


Voter Regis* (N) 


781 


781 


781 : 


.237 


-.053 


.125 


*256 


•068 


Voter Regis* (R) 


699 


699 


699 


•204 


-.087 


*233 ? 


.130* 


.158* 


.117* 


%PIh*-Col* (N) 


812 


812 


812 


*212 


.147 


*115 ; 


*069 


•121 


.145 


% Bl*-Col* (N) 


€12 


812 


812 1 


*137 


-.078 


*154 1 
% 
• 


.097 


•123 


.263 


% in Kfg* 


812 


812 


812 ' 


.232 


*008 


1 

•188 


.215 


*262 


•216 


% in Agrlc* 


812 


812 


812 - 


-.329 


-.059 


-.254 


.150 


•258 


.205 


Med* Inc* (N) 


812 


812 


812 i 


■ *194 


-.021 


*170 


.192 


•328 


.344 


Med* Inc* (W) 


812 


812 


812 ; 


*037 


,131 


-o059 


*127 


*114 


.193 


Med* Inc* (R) 


812 


812 


812 ! 


i .218 


-.176 


*296 i 


*279 


.170 


.236 


7 , Urban 


812 


812 


1 

812 j 


1 

1 *148 


*108 


•066 j 


.093 


•186 


•089 


% w/Col* Ed* (N) 


812 


812 


812 1 


1 *203 


.088 


*131 i 


*177 


*141 


•108 


% w/Col* Ed* (W) 


812 


812 


812 j 
812 ! 


i -.026 


•262 


-.168 j 


1 *171 


.135 


.387 


% w/Col. Ed* (R> 


812 


812 


' .215 


-.099 


•248 ! 


.136 


.101 


.203 


Med* Ed* (N) 


812 


812 


812 : 


i *370 


•031 


*317 j 


1 .172 


*202 


.183 


Med* Ed* (W) 


812 


812 


812 1 -*008 


.308 


-.174 1 


•084 


.259 


.076 


Med* Ed* (R) 


812 


812 


812 


: *339 


-.199 


•418 


.064 


.178 


.159 


Lynchings to *20 


812 


812 


812 


-.028 


.131 


-.109 


•100 


•122 


.091 


Lynchings *20‘**61 


812 


812 


812 


-.048 


.095 


-.098 


.176 


.134 


.091 


Acts of Viol* 


812 


812 


812 


*047 


.075 


-.007 


.057 


•092 


.047 


# in Household (N) 


812 


812 


812 • -*302 


-.049 


-.230 


.074 


.139 


•125 


# in Household (W) 


812 


812 


812 i 


[ -.092 


-.291 


.073 


•086 


.139 


.159 


7o w/Both Par* (N) 


812 


812 


812 


' *045 


-.046 


•068 


.103 


•213 


.102 


Per Pup* Expend* 


810 


810 


810 


• .132 


.148 


*025 


•292 


*181 


•283 


Per Pup* Exp* (N) 


594 


594 


5S4 i 


1 .•261 


.100 


*180 


.251* 


.171* 


.184* 


Per Pup* Exp* (W) 


594 


594 


1 

594 


1 -.066 
! .238 


.256 


-.198 1 


1 .249* 


.122* 


.101* 


Per Pup* Exp* (R) 


594 


594 


594 


-.102 


*270 ! 


1 .264* 


.120* 


.236* 


Pup* Per Teach* (N) 


809 


809 


809 


i -.367 


-.116 


-.256 1 ,120 
-.304 j .143 
.075 .135* 


.153 


.245 


Pup* Per Teach* (R) 


809 


809 


809 


. -*330 


.039 


.115 


.175 


Teachers' Ed* (N) 


558 


558 


558 


1 *135 


.098 


.172* 


.171* 


Teachers' Ed* (R) 


558 


558 


558 


i *038 


-.127 


•112 1 

1 


1 .129* 

1 


.344* 


.259* 


* Range is for middle 


four 


states 
























.I'i 
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SUKMaRY: REIAIIONSHIPS BETWEEN BR^ICTOR ‘VARIABLES AND EACH PJ^OEK&NCE 

VARIABIE — ALL EL^EN SfATSS 

Performance Measure: CeaBns Retention Index ^ 



- - ■ - *.'■ 


Total Kus^er of 




Counties with 


- 


Available Data 


Predictor. 


- - * 


V^iable 


■ Ratio , 


County Pep* . 


812 


% Neg., 1960 


812 


% Keg.', 1900 • 


812 


Pop. Change 


812 


Popo -Change (N) 


812 


Pop. Change (VJ) 


812 


Voter Regis. (H) 


781 


Voter Regia. (R) 


699. 


7. Wh^fCol. (H) 


812. 


% Bl*-CoX. (H) 


812 


7. in Mf g. 


812 


% in Agric. 


812 


Med. Inc. (K) 


812 


Med. Inc. (tJ) 


812 


Med. Inc. (R) 


812 


% Urban 


812 


% w/Col. Ed. (N) 


812 


% w/Col«. Ed, (W) 


812 


% w/Col. Ed. (R) . 


812 


Hed. Ed, (K) 


812 


Hed. Ed. (W) 


812 


Med. Ed. (R) 


812 


Lynchinga to *20 


812 


Lyhehings *20- *61 


812 


Acts of Viol. 


812 


^ in Household (K) 


812 


^ in Household (W) 


812 


% w/Both Par. <M>. 


812 


Per Pup. Expend. 


810 


Per Pup. Exp. (K) 


594 


Per Pup. Exp. (W) 


594 


Per Pup. Exp. (R) 


594 


.Pup. Per Teach. (K) 


809 


Pup. Per Teach. (R) 


809 


Teachers' Ed. (K) 


558 


Teachers' Ed. (R) 


558 





■ Range . of Correia- 


Weighted Mean 


• tiohs for Middle 


Cbi^elation 


■ Five States 


Ratio 


Ratio* 


.097 . 


.188 


-.270 


.266 


' -.168 


.253 


,181 


.237 


.106 


.337 ^ ' 




.186 


.243 


.201 


,213 


.141* 


.202 


.093 


.168 * 


.252 


,188 


.210 


-.312 


.140 


.257 


.249 


,105 


.144 


.218 


.205 


,189 


.174 


.206 


•168 


-.060 


.116 


.246 


.236 


.348 


.144 


-.053 


.099 


' .361 


.153 


-.059 


.071 


-.039 


.051 


.008 


.072 


•«269 


,070 


.103 


,097 


.016 


.119 


,013 


,239 


.212 


.147* 


-.219 


.173* 


,333 


,191* 


-.267 


.200 


-.321 


.172 


.103 


.214* 


.099 


.112* 



*Range is for middle four states 
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OVERAIL R /SW K OF I3HDBFEHDENT VARIABIJES IK PREDICTING VARIOUS 

iffitSlTggfi ^ NteGBO'^PBBFOBHftJi^ 

Perforoance Measures' 

£ 

-d 

- o • . 
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o 

ERIC 



d 5 n- 

•H (H 

' 0) *fil o 


. ^ ^ 
" ca ^ 


1 

t CO 

f U’ 


® 8 
' o JS 




V M4 r 
O ^ 

iH 

Cl O 


M 

^ s, 

^ ft* 


<y 01 
w 
Cl 


' .-1 

^ o- 


• »• 

1 '$ 


cs 


‘8 


■ u 

44 U 


IS 


.00 o 

tt u 


f-d 

O 


W O 
€5 JC 


o 

d 


CO 

.cC CO 


d Q 
M 


“ . o 


wed 
d 60*5 


»x 




•P , o 
c 

.Ml Kfi n 


U O 
C CO 

Ml 


• I ^ 

25 


4J *rt 

d 

01 M 


O 
XO CO 


Cl 44 

CO Cl 

€0 «pl 


o u 
' u ci 


\ 0 • 
1 Cl 

> 


o ^ 
1/1 
4J 


» pH 
|4 


Cl 00 W 
O < CO - 

• u 


w .d *o M 
. U M « '2? 


W 

O 1 

>4 01 


^ 43 
d ^ 


S flj ’C 
Cl Cl 


<0 p 
p* < 


> ii 
1 < 


d c 

ffi? -*J 


^ cs 

^ H 


O 0 
P< H 


a 




S-5 


01 -CO 
fa ^ 


’5S; 


> 00 kl 
<4 <S P< 


27 


Cf) 


25- 


(-) 


20 


<+) 


3 


(-) 


’23 


■<+) 




. 6 


(r) 


16.5 


(-) 


5 


(-) 


23 


(-). 


11 


(•)• 


12,3. (-) 


15 


(-) 


13 


(-) 


11 


(-) 


33 


(-) 


17 


(-) , 


17,8 (-) 


18 


(•J*) 


22 


(-) 


21 


(+) 


■ 9 


(^) 


26 


(+) 


•H'H— 


16 




16.5 


(“> 


19 


(+) 


7 


<t) 


' 25 


(+) 


t f t-i- 


24 


<-i*) 


19 


(-) 


25 


(+) 


12 


(+) 


28 


<+) 




14 


(-J-) 


10 


<+) 


18 


(+) 


28 


(+) 


9 


(+) 


15.8 (+) 


17 


(+) 


15 


(+) 


16.5 


(+) 


25 


(+) 


15 


(+) 


17.7 (+) 


26 


(•r) 


28 


(+) 


28 


(+) 


4 


(+) 


14 


<+) 


20,0 (+) 


9 


C-i*) 


36 


(+) 


10 


(+) 


32 


(•i) 


20 


(-!•) 


21,4 (+) 


11 


(*5) 


8 




16.5 


<+) 


31 


(-) 


•10 


(+) 




2 


(-) 


18 


(-) 


1 


(-) 


16 


(-) 


5 


(-) 


8.4 (-> 


7 


(+) 


34 


(-) 


4 


(+) 


6 


(+) 


18 






23 


(+) 


12 


(-) 


23 


(+) 


8 


(+) 


33 


(+) 


-H-K*** • 


12 


(•5*) 


14 


(+) 


14 


(+) 


27 


(+) 


12 


<+) 


15,8 (+) 


19 


(•i*) 


24 


(•) 


13 


(•i*) 


1 


(•r) 


19 


(+) 


t-f-f -t- — 

1 1 1 


20 


(S*) 


23 


(+) 


22 


(+) 


2 


(+) 


16 


(+) 


16.6 (+) 


35 


(-) 


li 


(-) 


34 


('5*) 


13 


<+) 


35 


(•) 


++••• 


21 




5 


(+) 


24 


(+) 


20.-5 


(+) 


13 


(+) 


16.7 (+) 


4 


(•{•) 


7 


(+) 


2 


(+) 


5 


(+) 


1 


(+) 


3,8 (t) 


34 


(+) 


9 


(-) 


33 


(+) 


11 


(•{•) 


36 


(-) 


•J-H— 


5 


0i*> 


2 


<+) 


8 


<+) 


29 


(•J-) 


3 


(+) 


9.4 (*r) 


30 


(-) 


32 


('') 


32 


(-) 


30 


(+) 


34 


(-) 




31.5 


(r) 


31 


(-) 


36 


H 


35 


(+) 


' 29 


(-) 




31,5 


(-) 


' 27 


(-) 


31 


(+) 


14 


<+) 


3C 


(•{•) 




10 


(-) 


20 


<-> 


' 9 


(-) 


10 


(-) 


6 


(-) 


11.0 (-) 


36 


(•J) 


26 


(-) 


35 


(-) 


22 


(-> 


24 


(-) 




33 


33 


(•!*) 


27 


(+) 


20,5 


(-) 


31 


C+) 


•hH4*“ 


22 


<+) 


21 


(+) 


26 


(+) 


24 


O') 


22 


(+) 


23.0 (+) 


13 


(•!•) 


4 


<+> 


12 


<+) 


15 


(<’) 


7 


(+) 


10,2 (*i*) 


25 


(-) 


29 


(-) 


29 


<-> 


34 


(-) 


27 


(-) 


28.8 (-) 


8 


(+) 


6 


(•5) 


6 


(+} 


18 


(•J*) 


8 


(+) 


9.2 (+) 


1 


(-) 


1 


(-) 


7 


(-) 


26 


(-) 


2 


(-) 


7.4 (-) 


3 


(-) 


3 


(") 


3 


(-) 


19 


(-) 


4 


(-) 


6.4 (-) 


29 


(v) 


30 


(+) 


15 


(+) 


17 


<v) 


21 


(+) 


22.4 (+) 


28 


(+) 


35 


(-) 


30 


(+) 


36 


(-) 


32 


(+) 


•I"!*!""*** . 



Predictor 
Variable 

County Pop, 

XNeg.,JL960' ' 
i Neg. , 1900 
Pop, Change 
Pop,; Change (N) 

Pop, Change- (W)' 

Voter Regis, 00 
Voter Regis, (R) 

%im,-Col, (N) 

7, Bl,rCol. (N) . 

7. in Mfg. 

% in Agric, 

Med, Inc. (N) 

Med, Inc, QH) 

Hed, inc, (R) 

% Urban 

7, w/Col, Ed, (N) 

7, w/Col, Ed, (W) 

7, w/Col, Ed, (R) 

1-Ied, Ed, (N) 

Med. Ed, (W) 

Med. Ed. <R) 

Lynchings to *20 
Lynchings *20- ‘61 
Acts of Viol, 

in Household (M) 

# in Household 00 
% w/Both Par. <N) 

Per Pup. Expend. 

Per Pup, Exp, (N) 

Per Pup, Exp, CO 
Per Pup, Exp, (R) 

Pup, Per Teach, (N) 

Pup, Per Teach, (R) 

Teachers* Ed. (N) , 

Teachers* Ed, 

*Sign in parentheses refers tOj direction of overall relationship for all 
.eleven states. 

'.**^Jhen there is inconsistency in the signs of the correlations between an 

independent variable and the different performance measures , the average rank 
is not given. Instead, the nusber of positive and negative correlations is 

listed. 
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OVERAUi RANK 0^ INbEPEl®Bin! VARIABLES IN PREDI2XIHG- VARX03S 

Absolute xkasurbs of white ferforkance* 

Ferfonoance Measures 
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i 
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4 J M. 



eu u 

O l 4 * 
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0 , 1 ?'" 

9 0 0 
<U «Q 

d o ,a 
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Q> o d 
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«« 
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d CO 
Q) 
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X 60 
O *H 
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(M 
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d*o 

■§« 
f> eo 
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Mm 

d 

44 m 
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iH 
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U CO 
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VI o d to 
® oo.P . 2 i 
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:§ 
- d 
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M 

d 

5 



. i 

** Vi 

o 

v> 

o 

Ti 
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O 
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Predictor 

Variable • • -oi ^ C 

County Pop* 

% Megi, 1960 
. % Keg*, 1900. .• 

Pop, Change 
Pop* Change (K) 

Pop. Change (W) 

Voter Regis. (N) J 
Voter Regis. (R) 

% lih*"Col. (K) 

7. Bi.-Col. (N). 

XinMfg* 

■7a in Agric* 

Med, Inc. <N) 

Med. Inc* (JiJ) 

Med* inc* (R) 

% Urban 

7o x7/Coli Ed. (N) 

7. w/Col. Ed. CM) . 

7. v7/Col. Ed. (R) 

Med. Ed. (K) : 

Med* Ed. GO 
Med. Ed. (R) ' 

Lynchings to *20 
Lytichings *20- *61 
Acts of'Vioi. 

in .Households (N) 

# in Households GO* 

% w/Both Par, (N) 

Bi^r Pup. Expend. 

Per Pup. l^end. (N) 

Per Pup. Expend. GO 
Per Pup* Expend* 

Pup* Per Teach* (N) 

Pup. Per Teach. (R) 

Teachers' Ed. (N) 

Teachers' Ed. (R) 

*Sign in parentheses refers to direction of overall relationship for all 
eleven states, 

**Hhen there is inconsistency in the signs of the correlations betv/een an 
independent variable and the different performance measures, the average rank 
is not given* Xsuste^, the number of positive and negative correlations is 
listed. 



11 


(-) 


14 


<-) 


15 


(•J*) 


6 


(+) 


. .17. 


(0 


•H-5— 


8 


<•:•) 

(+) 


• 8 


<+) 


30. 




24;5 


(+) 


7 


(•i*) 


15.5 (+) 


'.5- 


18 


(+). 


23 


(•:•) 


9 


('{') 


10 


<+) 


15,9 (*iv 


3 


(-> 


1 


(-) 


12' 


<•^) 


15 


(•J-) 


33.5 


(-) 


'H— 


5' 


(-) 


• 5 


(-) 


‘ 20 


(fi-) 


28 


(•i') 


27 


(-) 


« • 


2 


(-) 


2 


(-) 


9.5 


(+) 


11 


(•J-) 


35.5 


(-) 




1.5 


(-) 


19.5 


(-) 


35 


(-) 


22 


(-) 


28 


(-) 


25.6 (-) 


12 


(-) 


16 


(-) 


27 


(-) 


23 


(r) 


. 23 


(») 


2C.4 <-) 


26 


(-) 


.25 


(-) 


19 


(+)- 


13 


(•I-) 


9 


('^) 




•*5 


(-) 


13 


(-) 


34 


(-) 


35 


(•:-) 


24. 


(-) 


^ 


•t 

i 


(+) 


29 


<-> 


26 


<+) 


21 


(-) 


35.5 


(+) 




36 


<-) 


11 


(+) 


5 


(-) 


24.5 


(-) 


26 


(-) 





6 


(-) 


4 


(-) 


18 


(+) 


27 


(•:-) 


33.5 


(-) 


*H*— 


22 


(“■) 


9 


(-) 


4 


(•5) 


4 


(•J-) 


11.5 


(+) 


•H-4— 


10 


(*) 


19,5 


(-) 


17 


(-) 


7 


(-) 


6 


(-) 


11.9 (-) 


13 


(-) 


7 


(-) 


9.5 


<+) 


3 


(•J) 


15 


(•^) 




30 


H 


24 


(-) 


11 


(-:♦} 


17 


(•^) 


22 


(-J-) 


W— 


35 


(-) 


30 


<-) 


3 


(+) 


1 


(•J) 


3 


(+) 




32 


<") 


27 


(-) 


28 


(-) 


14 


(-) 


19 


(-) 


24.0 (-) 


1*5 


<-) 


15 


(-) 


6 


.('S') 


30.5 


(•{•) 


32 


(•*•) 


•5-H— 


33 


(-) 


28 


(-) 


1 


(+) 


- 2 


(•*•) 


1 


(•^) 




28 


(-) 


22 


(-) 


13 


(-) 


5 


(") 


5 


(-) 


14.6 (-) 


34 


(•5) 

(v) 


35 


('{) 


24.5 


(•S') 


18 


(•*•) 


11.5 


(•{•) 


24.6 (-!•) 


27 


31 


<+) 


31 


(•JO 


30.5 


(•»*) 


21 


(•»•) 


28.1 (+) 


31 


(-) 


26 
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24.5 
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20 
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25 
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■ .w— . 


18 




17 


(+) 
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18 
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8 


(v) 


12 


(•J*) 
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6.2 (-f-) 


14 


(-) 


10 


(-) 


36 


(-) 


29 


(-) 


16 


(-) 


21.0 (-) 


17 


(-) 


32 


(-) 


22 


(-) 


34 


(•!•) 


14 


(-) 


- . 


9 


(+) 


12 


(+) 


32 


(-) 


32 


(•!•) 


31 


(H) 


'H-H- 


15 


(+) 


34 


(-) 


21 


(•i*) 


26 


(Hr) 


20 


(•*•) 




21 


<-) 


21 


<-) 


7 


(-) 


16 


(-) 


13 


(-) 


15.6 (-) 
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*, . * . . - « . •’ ^.** "• ‘2Ji* o - *- ' 

CCSRREIATIOUS. BETWSEH >5RCa^GB.BliaEra>W^ AKO MEASURES, CF ABSOiltTE .AND 



^ V''* Vf. '^.:>l\j '■. 






Performance Measure * 


' ^ Hegrb terforn^ 
Absolute ' Relative 


ADl ■ >..-• - 


^ ;276 


i300 


12/5 Ratio 


.043 


. .156 


Non»rctardatlott 


. .173 


.194 


College entrance 


-.062 


.023 


i 

High sctoLOoI enrollment' 


.100 


.141 


Census retention ratio 




H* 

to 



fERlC 









!W 










'>;v. 



o 

ERIC 



CORKH^OKS SEKJeW PEI^CESmSE IK AI55 HSi^URP' 

! " ^ WS^O' tSlh rFm tJSBAilISM 



*» 









. - - < ^ , * - . • 


Negro Ferforaance 


Berf ormatice l^asure - 


. - . Absolute^ 


. Relative 


ADA 




•201 


12/5 ratio 


•249 * 


■ .246 


Non-retardation 


.190 


•ipy 


College entrance 


-.080 


.062 


High school enrollment 


•229 


•186 


Census retention ratio 


— 


.183 



ili’lliitlilffiffTl TEB I 
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TABLE 52 



1*ARTIAL CC«RELATIOHS. BETWEEN SELECTED INDEPEKDENT VARIABLES AND ABSOLUTE 
MEASURES OF NEGRO PERPCSMANCE, USING VARIOUS CC^TEROLS AND 
VARI(»S LEVELS OF PARTIALLING 



Performance Measures 



Ind, 


Cont. 


' - 


12/5 . 


Non- . 


Coll • 


H.S. 




Var.* 


Var,* 


■ADA . 


RaHo 


Retard. 


Ent. ' 


Enroll. 


Average 


• ' 


None 


-,357 


-.159 


-.281 


-.114 


-.bl < 


- .228 


1 . 


2 


-.159 


-.093 


-.135' 


-.020 


-.079 - 


<^.096 




3 . 


-.1,86 


-.033 


-.130 , 


.062 


-.047 


-.067 




4 


-.279 


-.115 


, -.215 


-.018 


-.141 


•*.152 




5 


-.283 


-.048 


-.219 


-.044 


-.147 


-.148 




6 


-.177 


.059 


-.135 


-.090 


.020 


-.065 


. 


2, 3,4,5 


-.076 


.024 


-.056 


.114 


.041 


.009 


- , ’ 


2.3.M 


-.048 


.112 


-.032 


.137 


.039. 


.041 




None 


-.465 


-.158 


.-.339 


-.190 


-.329 


-.296 


2 


1 


-.353 


-.090 


-.237 


-.154 


-.253 


-.217 




3 


-.306 


—.013 


-.184 


-.007 


-.148 


-.132 




4 


-.392 


-.108 


-.271 


-.090 


-.240 


-.220 




5 


-.411 


-.061 


-.289 


-.135 


-.265 


— »232 




6 


-.367 


-.027 


-.249 


-.120 


-.252 


-.203 




1.3.4.5 

1.3.4.6 


-.227 

-.223 


.037 

.054 


-.116 

-ai3 


.047 

.060 


-.077 

-.077 


-.067 

-.060 




None 


.405 


.252 


•338 


.314 


.370 


.336 


3 


1 


.274 


.201 


.233 


.300 


.300 


.262 




2 


.183 


.199 


.182 


.255 


.231 


.210 




4 


.333 


•216 


.277 


.240 


.296 


.272 




' 5 


^339 


.156 


.284 


.267 


.303 


.270 




6 


.296 


.142 


.250 


.264 


.301 


.251 




1, 2,4,5 


.083 


.141 


.198 


.232 


.184. 


.168 




1,2,4,6 


.093 


.158 


.203 


.239 


.197 


.178 




None 


-.311 


-.151 


-.249 


-.302 


-.281 


-.259 


$ 


1 


-.213 


-.104 


-.168 


-.259 


-.243 


* ,197 




2 


-.156 


-.098 


-.133 


-.228 


-.198 


-.163 




3 


-.198 


-.070 


-.158 


-.193 


-.200 


-.164 




5 


-.261 


-.082 


-.206 


-.246 


-.255 


-.210 




6 


-.240 


-.079 


-.189 


-.244 


-.253 


-.201 




1.2.3. 5 

1.2.3.6 


-.115 

-.121 


-.049 

-.070 


-.094 

-.099 


-.204 

-.211 


—.163 

-.171 


-,125 

-.135 



O PRPP 

me 



m 
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Table 52 (Continued^ 























• ' . . ^ V. r 


, ' '-Perfortnaxice Measures 


y * ' 




Ind. 


> Cont* . 




X2/5 


Non- * 


Coll. 


H.S. 




Var.* 


Var.* 


' m . 


Ratio 


Retard. 


Ent. 


Enroll.' 


Average 




None 


.276 


.305 


..217 . 


,191 


*261 


.250 


5 


1 


; .161 


.268 


.i23 ‘ 


.160' 


.192 


.181 




2 y. . 


.143 


.271 


.115 


.137 


a69 


.179 




3 


.147 


.235 


.104 


.084 


.143 


.143 . 


- 


4 


.216. 


.280 


.165 


.131 . 


.201 


.199 




1,2.3,4 


.083 


,231 


.034 


.085 


.112 


cll3 


• 


None •: 


.337 


.2/9 


.266 


.179 


.238 


^ .260 


6 


1 


’ .125 


.240 


.098 


.141 


.107 


.142 




2 


• .143 


.234 


.124 


.101 


.C94 


.139 




3 


.180 


.188 


.128 


.036 


,077 


.122 




4 


.274 


.250 


.2X4 


.168 


.110 


.203 




1.2.3.4 


.046 


.217 


•042 


.099 


.043 


.089 



*Var tables are nuoibered as follows: 

1 - Percentage Negro (I960) 

, 2 - Percentage in agriculture 

3 - Median education (N) 

4 - Population per household (N) 
. 5 - Per pupil expenditures (N) 

6 * Per pupil expenditures (R) 



ERIC 













- % 
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TABLE 53 

MULTIPLE <JOBkEIATI01iS FIVE BTOEPENDEST VAiOABLp AND ABSOI^TE 

. . I^itJRES NEOaO. PESPD^iNGE • • : : . 








Dependent Measure 


‘ 




Indepiendent Variables* ADA 


W/5 

Ratio 


• Non**- 
, Retard. ' 


Coll. 

Ent. 


H.S. 

Enroll. 


Average 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5 .512 


344 


.399 


.432 


.385 


.414 


1,2, 3, 4, 6 .509. 


.335 


.398 


.422 


.388 


.410. 



^ Variables are numbered as follows: 

. 1 - Percentage Negro (1960). 

2 - Percentage in agriculture 

3 - Median education (N) 

4 - Population per household (N) 

5 - Per pupil expenditures (N) 

6 - Per pupil expenditures (R) 



A - 



I. n .i w il - I f I I . J || I Hi _ i fii I Iiita ii^ w Ji A iiii 
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T&BLS 54 



FaRTIAL CORREIATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND ABSOIXJTE 
MEASURES OP WHITE PERFORMANCE, USING VARIOUS CONTROLS AND 
VARIOUS LEVELS OF FARTIALLING 




Performance Measures 



Ind* Cont, 12/5 

Var.* VaTc* ADA RaUo 



None 


.152 


.362 


2 


.145 


.347 


3 


.100 


.337 


4 


.157 


.380 


5 


.155 


.342 


6 


.111 


.323 


7 


.028 


.157 


2,4,6,7 


.033 


.122 


2,5,6,7 


.045 


.107 


3,4,6,7 


-.020 


.140 


3,5,6,7 


.026 


.199 


None 


-.071 


-.348 


1 


-.055 


-.332 


4 


-.084 


-.416 


5 


-.030 


-.386 


6 


-.070 


-.370 


7 


-.073 


-.386 


1,4,6,7 


.027 


-.270 


1,5,6,7 


-.050 


-.368 


None 


-.121 


-.158 


1 


-.040 


.070 


4 


-.131 


-.186 


5 


-.118 


-.087 


6 


-.092 


-.119 


7 


-.044 


-.036 


1,4, 6,7 


-.080 


-.007 


l,-»5,6,7 


-.077 


-.026 


None 


-.014 


-.063 


1 


-.042 


-.138 


2 


.046 


.251 


3 


-.054 


-.118 


6 


-.074 


-.158 


7 


-.096 


-.236 



Non- 

Retard. 


Coll. 

Ent. 


H. 3. 

Enroll. 


Average 


.068 


.163 


.170 


.183 


.100 


.248 


.188 


.206 


-.010 


-.012 


.084 


.100 


-.003 


.071 


.123 


.146 


-.029 


-.058 


.068 


.096 


.014 


.117 


.127 


.138 


-.037 


.010 


.028 


.037 


-.027 


.064 


.030 


.044 


-.031 


-.018 


.010 


.023 


-.038 


-.054 


.006 


.007 


-.111 


-.192 


-.046 


-.025 


.248 


.474 


.131 


.087 


.258 


.502 


.153 


.105 


-.031 


.105 


-.112 


-.108 


.226 


.445 


.099 


.061 


.263 


.498 


.140 


.092 


.252 


.491 


.135 


.084 


.010 


.181 


-.028 


-.016 


.234 


.462 


.119 


.079 


-.130 


-.294 


-.176 


-.176 


-.111 


-.247 


-.097 


-.085 


-«010 


-.144 


-.091 


-.112 


-.046 


-.108 


-.073 


- 4 O 86 


-.096 


-.270 


-.146 


-.145 


-.085 


-.233 


-.108 


-.101 


-.021 


-.136 


-.043 


-.057 


-.063 


-.153 


-.063 


-.066 


.397 


.609 


.308 


.247 


.392 


.597 


.287 


.219 


.315 


.430 


.300 


.268 


.378 


.571 


.271 


.210 


.357 


.585 


.262 


.194 


.367 


.573 


.245 


.171 
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T^LE 54 (Continued) 



S'erformance Measures 



Ind. Cont. 12/5 

V«r.* Var.* ADA. Ratio 



1,2,6,7 


-.104 


-.360 


1,3,6,7 


-.139 


-.271 


None 


-.045 


-.149 


1 


.053 


.082 


2 


-.059 


-.231 


3 


.034 


-.068 


6 


-.017 


-.116 


7 


.054 


.033 


1,2,6,7 


.052 


.004 


1,3,6,7 


.096 


.098 


None 


-.257 


-.370 


1 


-.236 


-.332 


2 


-.257 


-.391 


3 


-.245 


-.356 


4 


-.266 


-.394 


5 


-.254 


-.359 


7 


-.197 


-.266 


1,2,4,7 


-.214 


-.362 


1,2,5,7 


-.196 


-.289 


1,3,4,7 


-.211 


-.312 


1,3,5,7 


-.193 


-.274 


None 


.225 


.425 


1 


.170 


.283 


2 


.226 


.454 


3 


.200 


.401 


4 


.243 


.473 


5 


.226 


.403 


6 


.153 


.344 


1,2,4,6 


.139 


.349 


1,2,5,6 


.122 


.255 


1,3,4,6 


.145 


.272 


X,3,5,6 


.127 


.216 



Non- 

Retard. 


Coll. 

Ent. 


H.S, 

Enroll. Average 


.242 


.323 


.177 


.056 


.333 


.529 


.203 


.132 


-.157 


-.356 


-.199 


-.181 


-.144 


-.325 


-.125 


-.092 


-.118 


-.311 


-.179 


-.180 


-.099 


-.235 


-.119 


-.097 


-.130 


-.340 


-.175 


-.156 


-.097 


-.279 


-.106 


-.079 


-.066 


-.206 


-.074 


-.058 


-.103 


-.246 


-.080 


-.047 


-.300 


-.292 


-.291 


-.302 


-.294 


-.270 


-.268 


-.280 


-.312 


-.338 


-.295 


-.319 


-.288 


-.268 


-.275 


-.286 


-.240 


-.207 


«.2/x 


-.270 


-.287 


-.272 


-.276 


-.290 


-.256 


-.223 


-.225 


-.233 


-.235 


-.214 


-.197 


-.244 


-.276 


-.273 


-.231 


-.253 


-.237 


-.188 


-o201 


-.230 


-.264 


-.235 


— .224 


-.238 


.169 


.268 


.256 


.269 


.160 


.216 


.197 


.205 


.174 


.303 


.258 


.283 


.137 


.197 


.217 


.230 


.045 


.092 


.172 


.205 


.119 


.142 


.195 


.217 


.075 


.189 


.175 


.187 


-.002 


.040 


.070 


.119 


.056 


.108 


.111 


.130 


-.001 


.035 


.080 


.106 


.074 


.137 


.125 


.136 



Variables are numbered as follows: 

1 - Percentage Negro 

2 - Median Income (W) 

3 - Median Income (R) 

4 « Median education (W) 

5 - Median education (R) 

6 - Population per household (W) 

7 - Per pupil expenditures (W) 
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T&BLS 55 

MULTIPLE C(»REIATI0R5 BEIWEER IMDEPESDEIIT VARIABLES AKD ABSOLUTE 

MEASUKES G? WBITS PEEPOBHANCE 













Performance Measures 






Ind. 

Var** 








ABA 


12/5 

Ratio 


Non? 

Retard. 


Coll. 

Ent. 


H.S. 

Enroll. 


Average 


CM 

fH 


4, 




7 


.321 


.671 


.456 


.359 


,6*6 


.458 


1, 2, 


5, 


6, 


7 


.305 


.607 


.404 


.370 


.614 


•461 


1, 3, 


4, 


6, 


7 


.328 


.564 


.455 


.401 


.640 


.478 


1, 3, 


5, 


6, 


7 


.314 


.520 


.343 


00 

m 

c<» 

• 


.478 


.403 



* Variables are numbered as follows: 

1 - Percentage Hegro 

2 - Median income (V) 

3 - Median income (A) 

4 - Median education (W) 

5 Median education (R) 

6 Population per housdtiold (W) 

7 - Per pupil expenditures (W) 



t 



t 
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lABLE 56 



PARTIAL C{H«ELATIflKS BETWEEN SELECTED IKDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND RELAHVE 
MEASURES OP NEGRO PERPOBMAKCE, USING VARIOUS CONTROLS AND 
VARIOUS WmS OP PARTIALLIN6 



Perforatnce Measures 



Ind« 

Var.* 



Non- Coll* 



Cens. 



H*S. 



^ ^ ^ m 

Var,* 


ADA 


Ratio 


Retard. 


Ratio 


Enroll. 


Average 


None 


-,421 


-c353 


-.297 


-.178 -.270 


-.293 


-.302 


2 


-.256 


-.228 


-.267 


-.1.6 -.137 


-.197 


-.212 


3 


-.287 


-.267 


-.166 


-.053 -.181 


-.155 


-.185 


4 ' 


-.269 


-.132 


-.139 


-.033 -.079 


-.068 


-.120 


5 


-.226 


-.050 


-.179 


-.023 -.050 


-.119 


-.108 


6 


-.342 


-.517 


-.309 


-.164 -.220 


-.290 


-;274 


7 


-.375 


-.341 


-.296 


-.182 -.224 


-.298 


-.284 


2,3,4,5,6,7 


-.029 


.060 

■t 


-.082 


.067 .097 


.023 


.023 


None 


-.438 


-.331 


-.135 


-.036 -.312 


-.254 


-.251 


1 


-.287 


-.189 


•019 


.064 -.210 


•■••127 


-.122 


3 


-.375 


-.279 


-.055 


•036 -.266 


-.183 


—.187 


4 


-.372 


-.236 


-.044 


.043 -.233 


-.153 


-,166 


5 


-.311 


-.144 


-.019 


.087 -.182 


-.146 


-.119 


6 


-.337 


-.290 


-.138 


.002 -.259 


-.258 


-.213 


7 


-.383 


-.331 


-.127 


-.030 -.254 


-.261 


-.231 


X,3,4,5,6,7 


-.207 


-.158 


.007 


.117 -.123 


-.136 


-.083 


None 


.346 


.245 


.288 


.233 .218 


.296 


.271 


1 


.136 


.051 


.148 


.161 .077 


.161 


.122 


2 


.253 


.164 


.262 


.232 .139 


.239 


.215 


4 


.164 


— .028 


.122 


.098 .003 


.063 


,070 


5 


.218 


.064 


.209 


.154 .089 


.208 


•157 


0 


.314 


.223 


.286 


.225 .194 


.289 


•255 


7 


.348 


.243 


.287 


.232 .216 


.295 


•270 


1,2,4,5,6,7 


.075 


-.083 


.083 


.105 -.009 


.040 


.035 


None 


.374 


M2 


.327 


•262 .361 


‘ .418 


.364 


X 


.175 


.311 


.199 


.198 .261 


.317 


•244 


2 


.287 


.383 


•303 


.263 .298 


.373 


•318 


3 


.222 


.380 


.201 


.157 .294 


.315 


•262 


5 


.220 


.285 


.240 


.173 .235 


.337 


.248 


6 


•380 


.442 


•326 


.260 .359 


.416 


.364 


7 


.378 


.441 


.327 


.261 .363 


.417 


• 366 


l,2,3,5,6,7 


.153 


.273 


.132 


.138 .245 


.255 


.199 
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Tt^SLE 56 (Continued) 




Ind. 

Var.* 


Cont. 

Var.* 






Performance Measures 






iiJA 


12/5 

Ratio 


Non- 

Retard. 


Coll. 

Ent. 


Gene. 
Re tent. 
Ratio 


H.S. 

Enroll. 


Average 


5 


None 


.385 


.452 


.245 


.227 


.333 


.270 


*.285 




1 


•134 


.305 


.047 


.145 


.207 


.091 


.155 




2 


.220 


.353 


.208 


.240 


.219 


.174 


•236 




3 


.279 


.396 


.141 


•146 


.272 


.167 


•234 




4 


.240 


.290 


.093 


.109 


.182 


.067 


•164 




6 


.306 


.426 


.250 


.217 


.291 


.263 


•292 




7 


•340 


.445 


.241 


.232 


.295 


.263 


•303 




1,2,3,4,6,7 


.040 


.229 


.025 


.125 


.116 


.013 


.091 


6 


None 


.310 


.167 


.036 


.070 


•181 


.071 


.139 




1 


.171 


.031 


-.094 


-.001 


.084 


-.052 


•023 




2 


.093 


-.019 


-.046 


.060 


.013 


-.084 


•C03 




3 


.274 


.133 


-.013 


.033 


.151 


.023 


•100 




4 


.31? 


.165 


.023 


.061 


.178 


.058 


•134 




5 


.195 


-.001 


-.061 


-.015 


.065 


-.032 


.025 




7 


.226 


.135 


.008 


.071 


•094 


.042 


•096 




1,2,3,4,5,7 


,101 


.025 


-.049 


.068 


•045 


-.033 


.026 


7 


None 


.230 


.100 


.053 


.020 


.189 


- .066 


.110 




1 


.104 


-.020 


-.051 


-.042 


.109 


-.036 


•Oil 




2 


-.013 


-.103 


-.025 


•000 


.023 


-.090 


-.035 




3 


.234 


.094 


.046 


•013 


.187 


.060 


•105 




4 


.238 


.099 


.048 


.013 


.193 


.062 


.109 




5 


.128 


-.044 


.023 


-.053 


.098 


-.017 


.023 




6 


.075 


.010 


.039 


-.022 


•109 


.032 


•061 




1,2,3,4,5,6 


.002 


-.079 


.021 


.031 


.066 


-.018 


.004 



* Variables are nutobered as follows: 






1 - Percentage Negro (1960) 

2 - Percentage in agriculture 

3 - Median income (R) 

4 - Median education (R) 

5 <• Per pupil expenditures (R) 

6 - Population change (1950^60) 

7 - Percentage urban 
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T^LE 57 

MULTIPLE COBREIATKWS BEIWEEM EEUTIVE HiASU^ OF NEGRO 
PEBFOBM^NCE AMD SEVEN INDEPENDENT VARIABLES* 



Measure of Performance 


Multiple Correlation 


Average Dally Attendance 


.536 


12th-to-5th-Grade Ratio 


.556 


Non-Retardation Rate 


.370 


College Entrance Rate 


.362 


Census Retention Ratio 


.444 


High School Enrollment Rate 


.444 


Average Correlation 


.452 



* 1 - Percentage Negro (1960) 

2 - Percentage in agriculture 

3 * Median Income (R) 

4 • Median education (R) 

5 - Per pupil expenditures (R) 

6 - Population change (1950-60) 

7 - Percentage urban 




TABLE 58 



ZERO-OBDER AND MOLTIPLE CORREIATIOIIS BEWSEK BEST BREDICIOR VARIABLES 
AND MEASURES CF EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE 




Measures of Perfoxxnance 



Inda 

Var.* :> 


ADA 


12/5 

Ratio 


Non- 

Retard. 


Coll. 

Ent.* 


tK ^ 
aa ci* 9 

Enroll. 


Ceos. 

Retent* 

Ratio 


Average 








(Absolute Negro) 








1 


•405 


.252 


.157 


.3X4 


•370 




.300 


2 


-.311 


-.151 


-.249 


— .281 


-.302 




«#2q0 

AC A 


3 


•276 


•305 


.217 


.191 


•261 




g25Q 


1.2 


.443 


.261 


.369 


.363 


.414 


•cie 


.370 


1.3 


.427 


.339 


•352 


.324 


.393 


mm 


•3o7 

AAA 


2,3 


.373 


.317 


•296 


.308 


.357 


mm 


•330 


1,2,3 


.457 


.341 


.377 


.367 


.428 


mm 


.394 








(Absolute 


White) 








1 


-.014 


-.063 


.292 


•609 


•308 


mm 


•226 

AAA 


2 


-.257 


-.370 


— .300 


-.292 


*•291 


mm 


-.302 


3 


.225 


•425 


•169 


.268 


.256 


mm 


•26^ 


1.2 


.267 


•398 


•454 


.631 


.384 


mm 


.427 


le3 


.243 


.477 


.399 


•613 


.349 


mm 




2,3 


.296 


.489 


•309 




.336 


mm 


•3S5 


1,2,3 


.319 


.547 


•455 


.632 


.393 


mm 


.469 








(Relative Negro) 








1 


.374 


•442 


.173 


.262 


.418 


•361 


.338 


* 

3 


.385 


•452 


•245 


.227 


.270 


.333 


•319 


4 


-.438 


-.331 


-.135 


-.036 


-.254 


-.312 


-.251 


• 1.3 


.435 


.513 


.339 


.282 


.422 


•399 


.398 


1-4 


•508 


.490 


.329 


•265 


.441 


•421 


•409 


3,4 


.481 


.470 


•246 


.243 


.305 


.375 


•353 


1,3,4 


.516 


•525 


.338 


.297 


.441 


•430 


.425 



^arl^lea are nuaiiered as follows: 

1 ^ Msdiaii education 

2 - Population Iper bousehold 

3 - Pet pupil € 3 tpenditure 

4 • Percentage eiiployed 1 a agriculture 



With the exception of agricultural eaploynent (lAlch Is for the entire P®P" 
u 1 s£ 1 ob )4 ■more* ot indeiwidwit vwjlibl** cov«r th* population w the 
pLfLLiu MMUto* ul* uhlch thoy .to co«uUt«l ; »,g.. obto luto Kegro 
i, xelatod to ditoluU naatutaa o8 »agto parfowanca, ate. 



